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[The fullowing judicious observations, accounting for the deteriorated 


character of the Stage, both in England and the United States, are 
from the second number of the American Quarterly Review.} 


It might, perhaps, be a question with some, 
whether it be more indicative of a want of genius 
in the dramatic writers, or @ want of taste in the 
readers, of these United States, that a large por- 
tion of the Jatter have, we believe, remained to 
this day ignorant of the very existence of the 
former. To the frequenters of the theatre, it Is 
known, that some such strange monsters dis! 
once, and perhaps do still inhabit this barren wil- 
derness of literature, unless perchance they have 
been starved to death, or become pxtinct like the 
mammoth and various other animuis, whoee re- 
mains sometimes rise up in judgement ‘against 
them. But to a vast proportion of our readers, 
they are as if they had never been—not forgotten, 
for that would be something—but never known. 

For this reason, it will no doubt surprise the 
reader, to learn that we have actually in our pos- 
session, nearly sixty American dramas, consisting 
of tragedies, comedies, —— serious and comic, 
melo-dramas and farces, besides others that baffle 
all our attempts at “ codification.” These last 
cannot be called by any name, Christian or Pa- 
gan, with which we are acquainted, and, like cer- 
tain equivocal substances, which belong neither 
tothe animal nor vegetable kingdom, must be 
left to be defined, when they shall become sufli- 
ciently numerous to merit the distinction. 

To those who have had occasion to observe, 
and to regret the prevalefce of a certain colonial 

spirit, whieh equally affects our legal and literary 
tribunals, and, by a naturel consequence,the opih- 
ions of the public, it will probably occur, that 
this total oblivion of our dramatic productions, is 
entirely owing to the accident of their not being 
worth remembering, or even meriting a passing 
notice. A-perusal of the plays in our possession, 
has, however, satisfied us, that this js not alto- 
gether the fact. Unless we are greatly mistaken, 
there are some among them, not entirely unwor- 
thy of being read, and which, if represented on 
our stage, with the advantage of good scenery 
and good acting, would, or at least ought to be 
successful. They are, we really think, to say the 
jeast of them, quite equal to the productions of 
the preeent race of London playwrights, which 
are regularly brought out at our theatres, and to 
which the certificate of having been performed a 
hundred nights, with unbounded applause, gives 
all the efficacy of a quack medicine. 

Before, however, we proceed to notice some of 

these domestic wonders more particularly, it 
may, perhaps, be no unjnteresting or useless task 
‘o glance at a few of the leading causes which 
have brought about that decline in the dignity 
and usefulness of the stage, which is now ac- 
—22— on all hands to be notorious iv Eng- 
land, avd as an almost inevitable consequence in 
this country. ves, we cannot but la- 
ment it most deeply, as one of those indications 
vhat point with unerring finger to the absence of 
that wholesome, manly and vigorous taste, which 
may be said always to mark the best periods in 
the Listory of every civilized country. Notwith- 
sianding all that has been said and written, since 
the days of Jeremy Collier, we cannot but bear 
in our héads as well as our hearts, a love and re- 
epect for an art, which, in its purity, administers 
co delightfully to our taste as well as to our best 
feelings. Of all popular amusements ever devis- 
ed, dramatic exhibitions are, when properly con- 
ducted, the most elegant and instructive. They 
address themselves hoth to the understanding and 
the senses, and carry with them the force of pre- 
cept andexample. In witnessing then, we are 
excited by the passions of others instead of our 
own, as is the case in the real transactions of 
life ; and that stimulus, which may be pronounc- 
ed to be one of the agtual wants of our nature, is 
thus afforded to us, without any of the evil con- 
Sequences resulting from an indulgence of the 
passions in oar own proper persons. 

Itis by this mode of giving play and excite- 
ment to the mind, by mimic representations, that 
the force of the operations of the passions in real 
life is unquestionably tempered and restrained ; 
and hence it bas always been held with justice, 
that the stage, in its legitimate and proper state, 
is a most powerful agent in humanizing and re- 
Gining mankind. Jt operates also in other ways 
in bringing about this salutary result. It allures 
the people from an attendance upon barbarous 
and brutifying spectacles—frum brawls, boxing- 
matches, and bull-baitings ;—it accustoms them, 
in a Certain degree, te intellectual enjoyments 
and rational recreations; and substitutes inno- 
cent amusement, if not actual instruction, in the 
place of those which afford neither one nor the 
other. A theatre, where the price of admittance 
is within the means of the ordinary classes of peo- 
ple, is a substitute, and a most salutary one, for 
tavern brawls and low debauchery. ‘Those whose 
facuhies are too obtuse to relish or comprehend 
the iutriusie excellence of a plot, the lofty morali- 
ty or classic ease of tht dialogue, are still in- 
structed and amused through the medium of their 
eyes, aud actually see hefore them examples to 
imn2te or avoid. If it be said, that these exam- 
gles are top far renioyedYrom the ordinary sphere 
of those who witness them, to be of any use, still 
it may he replied, that chastity, fortitude, patriot- 
ism, and magnaninnity, are virtues of all classes of 
mankind, and that all can feel and comprehend 
them, though they may be exercised in circum- 
stances and situations in which they never ex- 
pectto be placed. That the Drama may be, has 
been, and actually now is, in some degree divert- 
ed from its proper and most important purposes, 
will hardly be denied by those who have the mis- 
fortune to like a good play ; and though it cannut 
exactly be said of the infirmities of intellect, as it 
is of the maladies of the body, that when once the 
causes are known they are half cured ; still it is 
certain, that a knowledge of the source of a de- 

is indispensable to the finding of an ade- 
quate remedy. For this reason, the ensuing re- 
marks may not be entirely without utility. 

_Itis generally, we believe, considered a suffi- 
cient apology in behalf of the persons who pre- 
side over this most delightful of all intellectual 

ts, that the degradation of the stage, origi- 
nated in the necessity of administering to a taste 
already vitiated. The public must be pleased, 
that the manager may live. 1f the people require 
the attractions of a menagerie and a puppet-show 
combined, and will relish nothing living, but 

t doge, dromedaries, and elephants, pranc- 
ing in the midst of pasteboard pageantry, confla- 
€rations, 





blowing up of castles, and such like accumula- 
tions of awful nursery horrors, it is alleged that 
there is no help for it. ‘Thistaste must be gratifi- 
ed, like the appetites of other animals that chance 
to prefer raw meat, and offals, to the highest deli- 
cacies of the table. This may be true to a cer- 
tain extent : but we are, notwithstanding, satisfi- 
ed in our own judgement, that it is very materi- 
ally in the power of the managets of theatres, to 
give a better direction to the public taste; and 
that it wou’? eventually lead to the most profita- 
ble resulte vere they to take equal pains and in- 
cur equal + . sense, to cater for a good taste, that 
they do to amper a bad ene. 

We are ,. ‘ite sure, that a theatre, devoted to 
the exhibit*on of none but legitimate dramas, in 
the hands ¢-¢ competent actors, would prove per- 
manentl) = ttractive; rally around it almosi all 
the mc % enligistened portions of society, and, by 
anatural consequence, all the inferior classes ; 
aud finally prove far more profitable to the mana- 
ger than one devoted to expensive spectacles, one 
of which it costs more to get up than a dozen 
first-rate tragedies and comedies. If one-half of 
the sums laid out on pasteboard, tinsel,and trump- 
ery, were offered as a premium for good actors, 
a first-rate company might be collected, .perma- 
nently, and fully adequate to give effect to the 
finest efforts 6f thedramatist. ‘There would then 
be no necessity to depend upon perpetual novel- 
ty, which supplies the place of good acting ; aud 
perpetual shows substituted for the beautiful cre- 
ations of genius. 

It is not attempted to be denied, that a large 
portion of the attendants on the theatres, and on 
whom they are in a considerable degree depeud- 
entfor its support, are of that order of people 
which, however worthy in other respects, is not 
distinguished either for a correct taste, ora well 
disciplined judgement, as to authore or actors. 
But still, there is always in every civilized coun- 
try, a sufficient niMber of persons better educat- 
ed, and of a mor@refined taste, to give the tone to 
the others. ‘Those who cannoteel like them, or 
comprehend and reliah the same beauties, in lit- 
erature and the arts, are at first ashamed to dis- 
sent from their decisions, and at length partake 
in the enjoyment of the same beauties with an 
equal relish ; since it is only necessary to become 
a little accustomed to what is good, to be disgust- 
ed with what.isbad. The example descends to 
those in the next degree below, uni! finally all 
will partake of its influence ; and even the gods 
in the gallery will be ashamed not.to he pleased 
with what they see applauded by their masters 
and mistresses in the pit and boxes. 

We are therefore of opinion, that no small por- 
tiow of this bad taste which we deplore, in rela- 
tion to the stage, may be fairly laid to the charge 
of the managers, who, if we mistake uot, have 
been at least accomplices in producing that very 
state of things which they now offer as an apolo- 
gy for persevering in the same course by which 
it was brought about. After having vitiated the 
public taste for more delicate viands, by affording 
us nothing hetter, they make this an excuse fur 
offering us still worse ; like the bumpkin, who 
having fed his ass upon nothing but husks for a 
long while, took occasion afterwards to reproach 
him with his indifference to corn. 

There certainly was a time, when a sterling 
play, in the hands of sterling actors, was a suffi- 
cient attraction to ensure a good house. The 
public neither required the excitement of wild 


beasts, nor the allurements of pastcboard mim- 


icry of what nature every day presented to view, 
in ali the attractions of her own inimitable grace 
and beauty. Can it be pretended that it would 
not be so now, if the same motives were held out 
to the public? It isthe boast of the present age, 
that within the very period that has been marked 
by the decay of the stage, mankind have made 
greater advances in the’ general diffusion of 
snowledge, and an improvement in taste, than 
during any simiiar portion of time, for many gen- 
erations past. No one, it is presumed, will be 
disposed to deny, that this improvement in aleost 
every thing else, would, if not counteracted by 
some cause peculiarly applicable to this art, have 
been accompanied by a similar advancement of 
theatrical taste, and consequently in theatrical 
exhibitions, if not theatrical productions. That 
such “counteracting principles,” as Mr. Owen 
calls them, have operated peculiarly against the 
stage, is therefore, we think, undeniable. It may 
be worth while to advert to some of the most 
powerful of these. 

The perpetual exhibition of shows, possessing. 
no other merit but that of imitating or rather cari- 
caturing nature mest vilely, has by degrees ren- 
dered the more refined classes of society quite in- 
Afferent to the stage, which has of consequence 
fallen, in a great measure, into the occupation of 
those who relish “ Tom and Jerry” better than 
Shakspeare or Sheridan. The fashionable peo- 
ple have, for this reason, decided the theatre to 
be unfashionable ; and, one and all, prefer eating 
ice-cream and pickled oysters, at purties, to visit- 
ing a place which is not only net fashionable, but 
where there is neither ice-cream nor pickled oys- 
ters. One of the first results of this abandon- 
ment or indifference to the stage, is the deteriora- 
tion of both plays and actors. There is no use 
in writing a good play to please people who have 
neither taste nor capacity to admire it ; and no 
occasion for first-rate actors, to please an audi- 
ence whose keenest relish is for dogs, horses, and 
opera dancers. 

The standard plays of a better era will, there- 
fore, remain without any reinforcement from the 
contributions of later bards ; and if any attempt 
is occasionally made by a manager to bring for- 
ward a legitimate drama, for the purpose of ex- 
hibiting a star, it is taken from a class of produc- 
tions, excellent indeed, but so destitute of novel- 
ty as to be almost indifferent. We have seen it 
so often, that its very beauties have hecome stale, 
and we are fain to follow the universal instinct, 
which prefers indifferent novelty to worn-out 
exceilence. For this reason it is, that a succes- 
sion of new plays of merit is indispensable to 
maintain the stage upon a proper basis. We our- 


selves are free to confess, that we have so often- 


witnessed the performance of Hamlet, Macbeth, 
Othello, and Venice Preserved, as to require the 
concomitants of new actors and new acting to 
give them a proper relish. But the divinity of 
Genius is too often a golden calf, set up in the in- 
tellectual deserts of fashionable saloons. The 
expectation of rewards from those who have the 
means of rewarding, and the hope of being prais- 
ed and admired by those whose notice is the 
height of our ambition, are often the indispensa- 
ble stimulonts by which the morbid sensibilities, 





and proud indolence of bards, are quickened and 


bombardments, springing of mines, | inflamed into action. That effort of inspiration. 


Vou. X. 
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So necessary to all poetical excellence, and which 
communicates such a glow to every thought, and 
such a rich redundancy of ideas, is very often 
but the wish and the hope of being admired by 
the world. An indifference to avy one species of 
literature, with a decided preference for another, 
on the part of the public, is the almost certain 
precursor of decay in the one, and improvement 
in the other. Hence it has happened, that the 
talent which,under different circumstances,would 
have developed itself in dramatic excellence, has, 
of late, expended itself in novels ; simply because 
all the word reads novels, and buta very small 
portion of it goes to the theatrg. 

Another reason, probably, why so few writers 
attempt the stage of late, is the utter hopeless- 
nees of seeing justice dove to their productions 
by the actors. Large as age our medern tres, 
they can coosuemeaiins ie. one ie 
atatime. The world was not big enough for 
Alexander ; and the mimic World of the stage is 
not sufficiently capacious for the strut of more 
than one mimic hero. ‘Ouly one sun can blaze in 
the heavens ; and but one star, of all the galaxy 
of stars, can display its nightly glories, and twin- 
kle us blind, at the theatres. If it should, there- 
fore, unfortuyately happen, that the author has 
developed more than one character in his piece, 
which requires something beyond the ordinary 
talent of a candle-snuffer to personate, it will al- 
most inevitably nappen that the piece is con- 
demneg. The really good actors belonging to 
tne company, are kept in reserve, while the star 
is exhibiting its splendours; or if bronght for- 
ward atall, are condemned to toil through their 
parts neglected and unapplauded,while the course 
of the star, however wayward and eccentric, is 
hailed with shouts of adiwiration. In such situa- 
tions, actors have no motive for exertion, and 
consequently no exertions will be made. Hence 
it has become supremely important for a dramatic 
writer to have but one real character in his piece. 
The rest must be walking ladies and gentlemen, 
mere necessary implements, or speaking auto- 
mata, to afford the catch-word, and answer as foils 
to set off the glories of the star. 

These stars, or as they may justly be denomi- 
nated, malignant planets of the stage, it will be 
noticed, are generally very confived in their ex- 
cellence. They are, for the most part, incapable 
of performing more than Lalf a dozen characters, 
with any extraordinary dzgree of talent ; after 
which they shoot to some other sphere, and corus- 
cate there awhile, until theic lustre is extinguish- 
ed. If, therefore, an author wishes to produce a 
successful piece, he must devote it exclusively to 
the bringing out and exhibiting the peculiar ex- 
cellencies of the star. If the illustrious itinerant 
Roscius excels in starts, shrugs, and grim:ces, 
theauthor must devote his talents to the produc- 
tion of opportunities for the unceasing display of 
this promivent excellence. If Roscius is grest at 
the single rapier, he must be kept fighting his 
way through the whole dramatis persone. If he 
is great at enacting the beast, let him be druuk 
the whole evening. If inimitable~at cold sar- 
casm, our author must be most bitterly sarcastic. 
If dignified hauteur be his furte, the play must be 
stiffasbuckram. If his voice happens to be pe- 
culiarly loud and sonorous, out author must give 
him scope and occasion, and “ restrain and ag- 
gravate” his muse, till she roars throughout like 
honest Nic Bottum’s lion : if, on the contrary, it 
is especially touching, your play must dissolve in 
perpetual dewsof lachrymal tenderness. In short, 
the piece must accommodate itself to the actor, 
not the actor to the piece ; and the genius of the 
author becomes the mere slave of the peculiari- 
ties, perhaps the very defects, of the performer. 
This is assuredly reversing the natural order. 

he genius that creates, ought to take precedence 
of the genius which merely exhibits beauties. 

The custom of starring, as it is now technically 
called, is, without doubt, highly injurious to the 
best interests of, the stage, the public,.and even 
the managers. From having been at first the 
privilege only of such as stood decidedly at the 
head of their ‘profession, and who merely took 
advantage of the temporary cloging of the thea- 
tre to which they were attached, to make a sum- 
mer excursion through the provincial towns, it 
has become the ordiuary privilege of every actor 
who can attempt one or two of Shakspeare’s_ he- 
roes. They come upon us from all points of the 
compass—glimmering for a few moments—at- 
tracting perhaps one or two full houses, and stay- 
ing till the imposture is detected ; and shen pass 
on to delude some other simple comm wwhich 
naturally believes they must be great performers, 
because they travel from place to place, and 
make such a figure in the play-bills, where their 
names are always put in great capitals. It is 
sufficient if these impostors deceive for one night 
only, and attract a single full house. ‘The spoil 
of public credulity is shared between the actor 
and the manage. He passes on; another and 
another succeeds, and thus the public is kept a- 
live hy the excitement of perpetual exp@ttation 
and perpetual disappointment. Yet, still— 


% Hope travels on, nor quits us whea we die.” 


Realty, and seriously, it.ie quite provoking, to 
witness the exhibition of not a few of these 
starring performers, who, if the truth must be 
told, are, for the most part, utterly inadequate to 
sustain the ordinary characters of a respectable 
drama, with any tolerable degree of propriety. 
Wé are informed, it has become almost impossi- 
ble to engage the permanent services of a tolera- 
ble actor, even by the most liberal offers. By the 
prevalence of this absurd vanity on the part of 
the actors, and the equally absurd credulity of 
the public, our theatres are deprived of any per- 
manent attractions other than those of gorgeous 
spectacles, prodigious dancers, and protligious 
wild beasts. It is beneath the dignity of the theat- 
rical stars to shine in constellations ; and the lov- 
ers of the true drama, are, consequently, con- 
demned to behold a noble production of genius 
merred and murdered by negligent or incapable 
actors, who,if they were ever so capable, have 
no heart to exert themselves, from a conscious- 
ness that their best efforts will receive little at- 
tention from an audience 80 accustomed to the 
glories of the stars, that taper iuminaries offer no 

action. The best, if not the only remedy for 

evil, would be for the managers te enter into 
an association not to engage any performers out 
those unquestionably at the head of the profes- 
sion, for less than a season. This mode would 
secure to the principal cities of the United States, 
the services of respectable actors, since it is in 
these alone thatthe public patronage is sufficient 





the managers for the expense of retaining a good 
icompany. By being thus stationary for a certain 


period, and to a certain degree dependent on the 
support of a single comunity, every actor would 
then feel the necessity of exertion and improve- 
ment, to supply the place of mere novelty, and 
those who were capable of it would improve ac- 
cordingly. On the contrary, under the present 
systein of starring, a \crformer goes from place 
to place, affording no opportunity for a conpari- 
son of one effort with another, careless of im- 
provement from a consciousness that novelty and 
puffing will afford all that is necessary to a tem- 
porary success ; and that he will be gone before 
the audience has had time to study his defects. 
Every other part of the theatre is impoverished 
to pamper the illustricus itinerant—the orchestra 
is a desert—the stationary performers are put 
upon the shortest possible allowance—poor John 
is steipt of his livery—and the very play · bills are 
stinted in their customary allowance of paper. 
All this is to enable the manager to conciliate the 
benign influence of a star ; fill his house some 
half dozen nights, and make it a desert for the 
rest of the season. ‘We ourselves have seen the 
rats playing about the pit of one of our theatres, 
which, only the night before, was thronged hy 
hundreds ef spectators, atiracted thither by one 
of these theatrical stars. 

There are many other causes which have,with- 
out doubt, co-operated with the preceding, to 
bring down the stage to its present dead level of: 
degradation. Our limits will not permit us to 
enumerate them ; and having thus far confined 
ourselves to those which equally agply to this 
country and England, we will now revert to. suyh 
as peculiarly belong to the former. 





(From Silliman’s Journal of. Science and Arts.} 


REMARKS ON AEROSTATION. 
Edmund C. Genet, Esq. formerly minister from 
France to the United States, and Mr. Eugene 
Robertson, distinguished by his adventurous and 
successful aerial voyages, have issued proposals 
fur raising funds by subscription, toenable them 
to ascertain by actual experiment, the practica- 
bility of navigating the air. The principles of the 
plan and the outline of the machinery have been 
already published, in Mr. Genet’s Memorial on 
the upward forces of fluids, of which some ac- 
count has heen given in former numbers of this 
Journal. It is not to be doubted, that the exper- 
iments heretofore made, for the purpose of di- 
recting balloons through the air, have fuiled, and 
it is equally certain, that the principles upon 
which u ship is steered in the Sea, are in a great 
measure inapplicable to the caseof a balloon 
floating inthe air. At least this is tsue of ships 
moved by sails, for they are operated. upon by 
two forces, the wind and the water, and in every 
case, except that ofa perfectly fair wind, the ship 
is impelled in a course, resulting from the com- 
position of two forces. : 

A balloon, as usually constructed, has, on the 
contrary, no impelling power but the currents of 


the medium, in which it is immersed. The case 


is considerably aualazous (although not perfectly 
$0) to that of a ship without sails floating in a 
current.’ But in this case there is an adequate 
moving power that can be applied. It is found 
in oars and paddles, worked by muscular force 
or by steam. In priaciple, then, why is not the 
analogy perfect between a ship thus situated and 
ahalloon? The analegy fails in this point ; the 
balloon floats entirely in one medium, while the 
ship is divided between two—and what differ- 
ence does this occasion in the cupacity to gerer- 
ate and apply power? The difference is this : 
the power, in the case of the ship, is generated in 
a rare and applied in a dense medium. There is 
little in sorare a medium as air to impede the 
movement of limbs and machines, while the lat- 
ter strike with great force upon the dense medi- 
um, water, and thus produce a full effect. Ju the 
case of a balloon, the medium in which the 
movements generating power take place, is in- 
deed the same, as in —8 of the ship, but then the 
stroke is exhausted upon the same thin medium, 
and therefore produces little effect, unless the sur- 
face of contact or impulse be proportionably en- 
larged,in which case the machinery becomes very 
bulkly, a great deal of the power must be expand- 
ed upon its mere movement to and fro, and bu- 
man muscles will soon be exhausted. 

The navigation of submarine boats, is perfectly 
analagous (respiration aside) to that of balloons. 
In the submarine boats, if the hidden navigator 
can be supplied with air and can keep: out the 
water, he can indeed move at pleasure by the im- 
pulse of oars or paddies, upon the same mediuin 
ip which his machine floats, but he cannot move 
rapidly, because the medium is too dense for the 
free motion of his wings cr oars, and they cannot 
be applied on a great seale, because there is not 
adequate power within, to overcome the resist- 
ance without.* Such machines move therefore 
tardily, unless impelled by the currents of the 
water, in which case théy are acted upon pre- 
cisely as the balloons are in the atmosphere. 

Mr. Geuet proposes to call in the aid of animal 
strength, and to work his balloons by horse pow- 
er, applied to machinery. 

This is a novel attempt—nothing beyond the 
powerof human muscles having heen, as yet, ap- 
plied for this purpose ; and experiment alone can 
decide whether any very considerable effect can 
be produced, even by horses, in modifying the di- 
rection of a balloon. - 

That itis physically pogsible to raise horses, 
and even relays of horses, into the atmosphere, 
with sufficient -provender to give them sulgistence 
for a few days, is certain. But how far the agi- 
tations of tempests, may render the swing of the 
aerial deck too violent, and the slope too steep, to 
admit of the efficient exertion of animal strength, 
remains to be seen. Sufficient ballast will, un- 
douhtedly, prevent the calamity of being overset, 
or of being thrown upon beam ends ; but ballast 
will not prevent vibration, and vibration may be- 
come inconvenient, if not dangerous. : 

Supposing that the force in question can be ap- 
plied, in a sufficient degree, and that the propos- 
ed modification in the direction of a balloon can 
be produced, another difficulty must be encoun- 
tered. It arises from the frail materials of which 
a balloon is composed. No oue probably suppos- 
es, that it will ever be possible to urge a balloon 
against the wind, or in nautical language, in the 
wind’s eye. It is not probable, that sufficient 
power canbe produced by-any impulse upon the 
atmospbere, to effect this otyect. All that will 
probably ever be attempted, is tu steer the balloon 
upon the wind, as ships are for the most part, 





actually sailed. Butthe question arises, will the 


for a permanent support, whieh will remunerate { feeble envelope that imprisons the hydrogen gas, 


) Withstand the force of the atmvephere, when the 





* Thee making bis case tc differ from that of the fsbes. 





balloon takes such a direction, that it forms a 
considerable angle, say 90° with the direction of 
the wind. With gentle breezes, there might be 
no danger, but how would it prove in the wild . 
gyrations of a tempest, and in the appalling vicis- 
situdes of thunder and lightning, snow and hail, 
and cold, and whirlwind and ternado, in which 
the navigator of the air, as wellas of the ocean, 
may be occasionally involved ? Would not there 
be great danger that a rupture, in the gas-con- 
tainer, would let out the hydrogen, and let in the 
atmosphere, as the sea rushes into a wounded 
ship, und in both gases sinking would be inevita- 
ble. ‘This difficulty, in the case of the balloon, 
would indeed be much diminished, by using stout 
materials, even canvass ;* but if the balloon were 
large, (and no other would answer,) the weight 
would hecomeevormous. Still, the question is 
not, what is the absolute weight of a balloon, but 
what is tae relative weight of the whole machine, 
when inflated, compared with an equal volume of 
the atmosphere ; and consequently, the heavier 
the envelope, the larger must be the size,jn order 
to produce a given buoyancy. 

fore the wind, and with a wind whose con- 
tinuance could be counted upon, a balloon would 
be a superb machine for travelling ; and within 
the tfopics the trade winds mizht afford that cer- 
tainty. Were the aerial navigator always to sail 
over land. his chance of safety would be much in- 
creased, for he possesses one resource of which 
the sailor is destitute. He can, with ease, and at 
pleagure, descend to terra firma, and his anchors 
will enable kim to bring up where he pleases — 
but if the sailor descends, he rises not again,—all 
the waves and the billows pass over him, and his 
place is found nomore. The aerial navigator can 
also ascend at pleasure, either by throwing out 
ballast, or by creating and injecting more gas, a 
thing not impracticable, even in the midst of 
aerial flights ; thus he can avoid trees, buildings, 
mountains aud peaks—the rocks (not however 
hidder ones) of the atmosphere,—and as they 
would be, at least in the day time, in view, he 
need not wait for the roaring and dashing of the 
breakers, to announce to him his danger, Piracy 
and robbery he need not fear, for were he to ene. 
counter other aerial vehicles, they might hail 
him with the trumpet, but they would have no 
artillery, and grappling and boarding would be 
out of the question. Musket bails might indeed 
wound the eronauts,or perforate the sides of their 
vessels and let out the gas. 

After all, can balloons, supposing that they can 
be steered at pleasure, De used as vehicles for 
travelling ? [f their;bulk and expense, compared 
with the amount of persons and of freight which 
they could transport, would be too great for.com- 
mon purposes, they might still be useful on par- 
ticular occasions. They might, as heretofore, 
convey intelligence, or an important individual 
into, or from, a besieged place ;—they might as- 
certain the position of armies, as at Flearus and 
Jemappe ;—they might aid, as was done by Guy- 
Lussac and others, in dbserving the cleetriciiy, 
Wagretish, composition, weight, impurities, and 
refractive and sonorous power of the atmosphere, 
and the phenuinena of fs clouds and storms 
and tempests ;—but could they be used for actual 
every day travelling of business or pleasure ? 

* This is the question which Mr. Genet preposes to 
resolve. In aduwitting his discussions into our col- 
umns, we only give him fair play. Let him be heard, 
although he may utter some thivgs new and strange. 
He who was the companion, pupil and friend of many 
of the great men both in France aud England, who 
during the latter part of the late century illuminated 
the world with the most splendid discoveries, direct- 
ed and rectified by the severest logic of science, and 
who himself exbibits a vigorous and cultivated intel- 
lect, ought not to be dismissed with a sneer. 

It is easy to ridicule balloons, and pert and briiliant 
things may be said ebout them, with little trouble, 
and with as little merit. Horace, ia a beautiful ode 
to the safety of his friend Virgil, about to sail for 
Athens, inveighs against the temerity of that man, 
who fisst presumed to tempt the gods, by venturing to 
sea. What, (pessessed of as much poctry and no 
more of philosophy,) would he have said, had he lived 
in our days, and could he have seen Capt. Hastings, 
or Lord Cochrane, dashing@hrough the Mediterrane- 
an in a steam boat of war ;—a frail machine compos- 
ed of the most combustible materials—urged forward 
by a fierce internal heat, groaniog like the fires of 
Etna, imprisoning a power more tremendous than the 
winds, but defying both winds and waves,and bearing 
along the thunders and the bolts of Jove ! He wouid 
have cursed the audacious adventurers by all his 
gods! Could he have seen balloons actually rising 
into the atmosphere, till they became invisib'!e—trans- 
porting the æronauts * swift as the winds along,” of 
anchored aloft for months, and used by a corps of 
#ronautic engineers,t and then descending in safety 
to the earth, he would have thought them little less 
than the gods, and would probably have changed his 
curse into an ode of deification. 

If science then has often achieved what would have 
been thought incredible, let not her efforts be stinted 
for want of those means which an opulent country 
can easily supply. There is a wide difference be- 
tween attempting that which is absurd, and that 
which is only very difficult. Perpetual motion is an 
absurdity, but it involves no absurdity to attempt to 
rise into the atmosphere, or to attempt to steer our 
way when we have arrived there. The latter is con- 
fessedly very diflicult, perhaps impracticable, but it is 
not absurd. 

Were the bulk of a balloon small, and the wings 
that might be used large, it would resemble a bird ; 
but asthe contrary is the fact, the difficulty is en- 
hanced in a correspondent degree. But let the ex- 
periment be made. ‘The thousands which, in creat 
cities, are squandered upon amusements, would be 
much better appropriated in this manner, and when 
it is fully ascertained, that balloons cannot be navi- 
gated by any practicabie means, then let themremaio 


as now, a brilliant and imposing a spectacie,augiliary 


to amusement, war, and philosophy, but the sport of 
the careering winds and tempests of heaven. We 
conclude by wishing Mr. Genet ample success. Fail- 
ure will involve no disgrace, but success would add 
another brilliant leaf to the book of diecovery. 


* Bay for the outside for strength, and a more delicate thing-- re- 
tain the ga» within. 

t As was dune in France during the revolution, when 3 6 
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The relish of the mind is as various as that of 
the body, and like that too, may be altered ; and 
‘tis a mistake to think, that men cannot change 
the displeasingness or indifference, that is in ac- 
tions, into pleasure and desire, if they will do but 
whatis in their power ; a due cunsideration will 
do it in some cases, and practice and custem in 
most.—{ Locke. } 

He that gives good advice, builds with one 
hand ; he that gwes good eounsel and example, 
builds with both ; but he that gives good admoni- 





tion and bed example, bui ith one hand and 
pulls down with the other.—[Lord Bacon. } 
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ruxraroꝛar. 
“ Bless you! we keeps a poet,” said Day and 


“Martin to a querist. Why then should not the 


Galary keep a traveller? In fact we have tuo in 
different parts of Europe, and their Letters will 


‘frequently be found in our columns. It is in the 
-reach of all capacities to describe foreign coun- 


tries im a manner to interest the reader—the 
‘dullest traveller is read, and our travellers are not 


-dull—so, as Byron, says somewhat elegantly, 


8 — 
_— LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

Dear B.—As you will receive both amusement 
and instruction from my letters, I hope that you 
will readily and without reluctance pay their 
postage, even as # toper (excuse me, for Tam 
figurative) swallows the julep ; oblivious or re- 
gardless of the vexatious exactions at the Custom 
louse. 

Be it knawn to you, and to the world, (to all 
men or one woman) that after a voyage of fifteen 
days we made the coast of ould Ireland, “ an 
emerald set in the ring of the ses.” The Paddies 
came out in small boats to wish us joy, and to’ 
beg a drop of the cratur. A wind “in the 
shoulder of our sail,” wafted us to Bardsea Island 
—wild and desolate, and once a retreat of ‘the 
Druids from the mainland. At night, a Pilot for 
the channel boarded ; but these nights are short, 
and the twilight and the dawn are no distant 
neighbours. We had light enough at ten o'clock 
to read ; but J was too impatient to read, and too 
restless to sleep. 

On the succeeding day we coasted with a light 
breeze, the rude and romantic shores of Wales, 
and saw Snowdoun with his head among the 
clouds. We overtook the ship —— of Philadel- 
phia, and sailed abreast foran hour. I had the 
pleasure to sce some friends on board. The 
Mersey, we found rather a pretty river, with 
banks enclosed with blooming hewthorn hedges. 
The Pilot took us above the city, that we might 
get into dock by return of tide, (the tides rise 
here so high that docks are very convenient) ; 
herea custom house guard was put over us, and 
goon commenced the confusion of boxes and bags, 
and an influx of porters, tide-waiters, and print- 
er’s devils. 

Liverpool is too well known to admit of de- 
scription. The only street approaching to ele- 
gauce is Castle-street, and the Exchange is the 


_ most splendid in the kingdom. 


Having passed a week here, I mounted a huge 

vehicle, “ licensed to carry six insides, and four- 
teen outsides,” with such interlopers as “ coachy” 
could pick up for a dram. I was at a perpendicu- 
ar elevation of fifteen feet, cheek by jowl, with a 
grim mestiff-looking fellow called the guard, 
whose duty is to protect the baggage, and whose 
privilege itis to levy from each passenger three 
pence at every stage. " 

My exaltation, after giddiness had given place 
to a feeling of security, was agreeable; for it 

enabled me to overlook the lofty hedges of this 
flat country. It is in excellent cultivation, and 
the herd of cattle much better than those in 
New-England, where you probably think it is not 
bad. The country abounds in canals ; and it is 
a singular sight to beho!d boats moving apparent- 
ly in green fields. Ata few miles from the city, 
we passed Gilead House, the superb mansion of 
Doctor Solomons, author of the “ Guide to Health,” 
and who ranks as anauthor with our Sylvan, 
enemy to human diseases. He died as rich as all 
quacks may be—and held, I believe, M. D. ap- 
pended to his name from the Caledonian Univer- 
sity of Aberdeen. 

At Preston, noted for manufactories of watch 
movemernye, I secured the friendship of the guard, 
by a gill of brandy—which he bolted without 
reluctance ;—it made him communicative of all 
that he knew, and, it may be, of something more, 
and his hard features underwent various contor- 
tions before they settled in the agreeable. He 
pointed out the houses of the gentry and other 
matters of interest. 

At Warrington is an ancient Bridge,built tempore 
Henry VII. and some vestige of a Roman en- 
campment. Manchester is thirty-six miles from 
Liverpool, and on the way we passed many noble 
houses to which our best country seats are but 
boxes. 

Manchester is neatly built and might remind 
one of Philadelphia. It has societies very re- 
spectable in point of science. 

On the next day I took an inside seat which, 
also had its inconveniences. The first seat in 
dignity was filled by an alderman of ominous 
dimensions, and the second by his wife, little in- 
ferior in size, and between them was “ squeezed” 
your friend W. C. In front was his worship’s 
daughter and waiting nfaid, and between them a 
dandy, apparently unconscious of our several 
existence. The, door was hermetically shut up- 
on us, and each one had for amusement to dive 
‘in to the recesses of his fancy or memory, for 
silence was upon our tongues and rain upon the 
windows. From Manchester, the first stage is 
Bolton, where there was once a grammar school 
under the care of Ainsworth, whose Dictionary 
I mangled so mercilessly at Boston. Here we 
had our breakfast and departed in a dawning 
good humour. The alderman chatted on the 
growth of cotton and alligators, Miss tittered, and 
ogled the Dandy—and the Dandy itself muttered 
“ exquisite” as we gained the summit of a hill, 
showing a wide prospect of cultivation, the 
mountains of Wales, the Channel, and the shores 


of Ireland. At nogn we stopped at Preston, { 


knowr io thé rebellion and now celebrated for 
the fineness of its cotton shawls, &c. Here, as 
my companions hgd become agreeable, we were 


~c- 


obliged to part, and I resumed my route with a 
new set of passengers to Lancaster over a coun- 
try more rude and uneven. Lancaster is an old 
town, built of stone. The castle. is one of the 


principal attractions of Lancashire. 


% It was a vast, a venerable pile 
So old it seemed only act to fall.” 


There are now five towers built at different 
periods. Hadrian’s tower—is one, and another 
is attributed to John of Gaunt, “time honored 
Lajcaster.” Buttheage of chivalry is gone—it 
contains no knights but of the Post, and no ladies 
but of easy virtue,—in fact itis a prison for con- 
victs. 

These ancient castles are very imposing to an 
American; we have no similar monuments, and 
as it wasthe first Ihad seen, { lingered about it 
for hours. 4 

On the next day which wag the Sih July, 1826, 
I departed for Kendal by the Cartmel Sands, a 
place often fatal by the sudden influx of the tide. 
We passed Burton, Garstang, and other villages, 
and Lord Howard’s house, and his park filled with 
deer. The cottages are neatly built of stone, and 
are overgrown with honeysuckle and jasmiue, 
which give them an air of great neatness. The 
people are well clad, and of a contented look, and 
but for the tremendous denunciations posted up at 
every corner against beggars, and “ vagrants 
found loitering,” { should not dream of the exis- 
tence of such vermin. My companions were up- 
on a tour to the Lakes of Cumberland, and upon 
their invitation, [ joined them, and my next letter 
will exhibit me like Dr. Syntax in search of the 
PIC, teresque. Farewell, W. C. 





THE AUTHOR OF LACON. 


This extraordinary genius, it is well known, 
was in the United States a few years ago, and 
spenta few days in this city. The singularity of 
his appearance attracted some curiosity,—which 
was inczeased when he was recognized as the 
author of a popular work entitied “Lacon, or 
Many Things in Few Words.” He was introduc- 
ed to us by a young gentleman who had become 
acquainted with him in Charleston, S.C. ; and 
whatever admiration for his intellectual powers 
might have been produced by reading his book, it 
was not lessened by witnessing his extraordinary 
talents in conversation. We- never met an in- 
dividual who possessed, iv so eminent a degree,the 
power of fascinating his hearers with sentiment, 
wit, repartee, and an untiring succession of illus- 
trations by poetical quotation and historical anec- 
dote. He was something of an egotist ; but, un- 
like all others of that class of beings, he had the 
singular power of closing the eye of his auditor 
to that part of his character ; it was only after he 
was gone, that his egotism became perceptible. 
Soon efter his departure from Boston he was said 
to bein Havre. A ftiend of ours, who lately re- 
turned from France, informs us that he lived in 
Paris during the last winter, and enjoyed there 
the character of a most successful gamester ! The 
accounts of his gains by this usually unprofitable 
‘mode of speculation, are almost incredible. 

A writer in the Literary Magnet, for April, 
under the title of “ Literary Reminiscences,” has 
published a notice of Mr. Colton, the greater part 
of which we have transferred to our page. Those 
of our readers who saw him here, will have no 
doubt of the fidelity of the description. The 
writer, after giving an account of the musical 
soirees of a Mr. Stewart, about fourteen years 
ago, adds— 


It was at one of them that Mr. Stewart introduced 
to me a military-looking gentleman, of somewhat pe- 
culiar physiognomy, whom he described as * Vir. C. 
C. Colton, the author of a singularly clever brochure, 
as yet unpublished.” My old friend had no very re- 
markable respect for the dignity of Mr. Colton’s office, 
and consequently left the word Reverend entirely out 
of the introduction. Mr. C.°s tout-ensemble was at 
once striking and peculiar. There was an indefina- 
ble something in the general character of his features, 
which, without being remarkably preposeessing, fixed 
the attention of a stranger in no ordinary degree. His 
keen grey eye was occasionally overshadowed by a 
scowl, or inflection of the brow, indicative rather of 
an habitual intensity of reflection than of any cynical 
severity of disposition. His nose was aquiline, or (to 
speak more correctly, if less elegantly), hooked ; his 
cheek bonee were high an’: protruding ; and his fore- 
head by no means remarkable, either for its expan- 
siveness or phrenological beauty of development. 
There was a singular variability of expression about 
his mouth, and his chin was precisely what Lavater 
would have called an intellectual chin. Perhaps the 
shrewdness of his glance was indicative rather of ex- 
traordinary cunning thau of high mental intelligence. 
His usual costume was a frock-coat, sometimes richly 
braided, and a black velvet stock : in short, his general 
appearance was quite military ; so much so, that he 
was often asked if he was not in the army. I am half 
inclined to believe that he courted this kind of mis- 
conception, as his reply was invariably the same : 
‘¢ No, Sir, bat [am an officer of the church militant.” 
Had not this pun been destined for immortality, he 
must inevitably have worn it out many years ago; 
for scarcely a day passcd that he did not put it in 
requisition. 

The eloquence of Mr. Colton’s conversation inspired 
me with a strong desire to cultivate his further ac- 
quaintance ; and my curiosity was considerably in- 
creased by the perusal of one of the proof sheets of the 
sketch he was then preparing for publication, which 
he happened to have at that time in his pocket, and 
which appeared to me to contain evidence of very ex- 
alted poetical talent. This production, the first edi- 
tion of which was published ander the title of ** Na- 
poleon,”” was subsequently enlarged to nearly twice 
its original length. and re-christened, ‘* The Confia- 
gration of Moscow.” ‘There are some circumstances 
tonnected with its first appearance which are nota 
little remarkable, and which deserve a particular 
mention in this place, as affording evidence that the 
faculty of poesy and prophecy are sometimes united 
in the same person, even at the present time. I al- 
tude to the extraordinary coincidence of events as 
connected with the history of Napoleon (and which 
occurred more than two years after this poem was 
printed), with one or two poetical predictions to be 
met with in its pages. The poem opens with a splendid 
allusion to the conflagration of Moscow ; and after 
various prophetical denanciations, founded on events 


that had partially taken place at the time the author 
wrote, Mr. C. goes on to say— 


But ere we part, Napoleon, deiga to hear 

The bodings of thy future dark carcer ; 

Fate to the poet trusts her iron leaf, 

aw with thy ruin—read it, and be brief— 
hen to the senate fice, to tell the tale 





Of Resora's tul! revenge, Gail's deep indignaet waii 


it is thy doom false greatness to pursue, 

* ing en prefered to refuse ; 

Aad highest means to lowest views ; _— 

Till Fate and Fortune, finding that thou’rt still 

Un hy all their good, and all their ill, 

Expelled, recalled, —— — io vain,— 

Shall sink thee to thy nothingness agein. 

Nay, he seems even to have foretold the share which 
the Scots Greys were destined to take in te final 
struggle with Bonaparte, at Waterloo: 

And last, to fiz thy fate, and seal thy doom, 

Her bugle note shal] Stotia stern resume, 

Shall grasp her Highlaod brand, her pleided bonaet plume. , 
He winds up his apostrophe with the following fine 
verses : 

hen Ti 
— 
—Fired, like Prometheus. to thy rock, o’erpowered 
By force, Md vulture-conscience slow devoured ; 
ith godlike power, but fiendlike rage, no more 
To drench a world—thy reeking stage—in gore ; 
Fit but o’er Shame to triumph, and to rule; 
And proved in all things—but in danger—cool. 
That fonnd’st a Nation melted to thy will, 
And Freedom’s place didst with thine image fill ; 
Skilled not to govern, but obey the storm, 
To catch the tame occasion, not to form ; 
Victorious only when Success pursued, 
But when thou fallow'dst her, as quick subdued ; 
The first to challenge, as the first to run ; 
Whom Death and Glory both consent to shun— 
Live! that thy body and thy soul may be 
Foes that can’t pari, and friends that can’t agree— ~ 
Live ! to be numbered with that common herd, 
Who life’s base boon unto thc mselves preferred— 
Live! till each dazzled fool hath understood 
That nothing can he great, that is not good. 
And when Remorse, tor blood in terrents spilt, 
Shall sting—to madness—conscious, sleepless Guilt, 
May deep Contrition this black hope repel,— 

natch me, thou Future, from this Present Hell! . 

Mr. Colton seemed a good deal flattered by the ad- 
miration | expressed of the specimen of his poetical 
talents with which he had been pleased to favor me ; 
and as our route home lay in the same direction, it 
was proposed that we should take our leave of Mr. 
Stewart’s party together. Before we separated, Mr. 
C. gave me a pressing invitation to breakfast with 
him the ensuing morning ; and, to obviate the possi- 
bility of any mistake as to his ‘* whereabouts,” put a 
card into my hand, on which the name of the etreet, 
and number of the house, were explicitly described. 

At the appointed time | repaired to the scene of ac- 
tion, with my appetite considerably improved by a 
good half-heur’s exposure ‘to the cold air of a spring 
morning. But what was my surprise, when I found that 
the house referred to in Mr. Colton’s memorandum 
was a marine-store shop, of the most filthy and pov- 
erty-stricken description. By a marine-store shop (a 
cant phrase, I believe, for a depository for stolen 
goods), I mean a place where old iron, rags, glass 
bottles, and such like commodities, are bought, sold, 
and exchanged. Toadd to my embarrassment, this 
miserable hovel appeared to contain no possible ac- 
commodation for lodgers ; as, with the exception of a 
very small window over the shop, two or three panes 
of which were stuffed’ with the staple commodity of 
the landlord's trade, | could discover no indication of 
any apartment beyond the immediate precincts of the 
place of business. Had I set out on a voyage of dis- 
covery to the chiracteristic hiding-place of a blind 
beggar, for the purpose of administering to his neces- 
sities, I might have had some expectation of meeting 
with the object’of my search; bat my éccéntric ac- 
quaintance had‘informed me that he was not only a 
Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge (300/. per ann.), 
but also the possessor of several valuable livings (1 
forget if the vicarship of Kew, and Petersliam was at 
that time among the number) ; and I felt that it was 
impossible that a person moving in such a sphere of 
life could harbor inso abominable a kennel. After 
inquiring fruitlessly at almost every other house in the 
street (1 forget its name, but it is directly opposite to 
that end of Lower Grosvenor-place which opens into 
Pimlico), ! concluded there must have been some mis- 
take on the part of Mr. Colton in transcribing the 
number ; and accordingly returned home, determined 
never more to undertake any similar expedition, with- 
out having first fortified my inward man by a good 
breakfast. 

The next time I chanced to meet my new friend, 
he reproached me with some asperity with having 
broken my appo‘utment ; and on my declaring that 
the only place I could discover which answered to the 
description oe upon his card was a pestilent hovel 
into which I should scarcely have ventured to pene- 
trate without some strong preservative against infec- 
tion, he burst intoa loud guffaw, exclaiming, ** Why, 
man, that’s my castle, I live there! I despise appear- 
“aces. The nuisances which seem to have laid so 
sirong a hold on your imagination, did not prevent me 
from writing the poem you profess to admire so much, 
within the ephcre of their influence. Nay, I am 
writing—but come, and I will shew you what I am 
writing ; and if you are curious in wines, I can give 
you a glass of the noblest hock you ever tasted.” 
Somewhat anxious to atone for my involuntary incivil- 
ity, | took an early opportunity of paying my respects 
tohim. The most exaggerated description of the 
garrets ofthe poets of fifty years ago, would not libel 
Mr. Colton’s apartment. The long accumalation of 
dirt upon such panes of the window as were entire, 
and the opaque substances which kept out the wind 
from those which were not, abridged in no small de- 
gtee the modicum of light which might otherwise 
have been vouchsafed to his labors. The room did 
uot exactly answer to Goldsmith’s description— 

A chair-lumbered closet, just twelve feet by nine, 
for this simple reason : it contained only two chairs, 
one apparently the property of the poet, easy and 
— differing essentially in character from 





the rest e furniture ; and the other a miserable, 
rush-bdttomed affair, s0 awfully afflicted with the 
rickets as to keep its unhappy occupant in a staie of 
the moet painful anxiety for the nether parts of his 
person, during the whole period of his probation upon 
it. Damocles could not have been more apprehen- 
sive of the fall of the fatal sword upon his head, than 
1 was of the concussion of my head’s antipodes with 
the floor beneath it. The deal table at which Mr. 
Colton wae seated (wrapped in a tattered baize dress- 
ing-ggwn), had evidently caught the contagion ; for, 
notwithstanding the supplementary support with 
which some bungling practitioner had furnished it, it 
could scarcely be said to have a leg to stand upon. 
Then there was, in truth, 

The chest, contrived a double debt to pay, 

A bed by sight, a chest of drawers by day ;— 
aad, 

The sanded floor, that grits beneath the tread, 

The humid wall, with paltry pictures spread. 
We can scarcely add, also— 

The susty grate, unconscious of a ſire - 


for, to be candid, the smoke in which the room was 
iminersed, afforded an indication of that of which it 
might otherwise have been difficult to have ascertain- 
ed the existence. 

Upon the aforesaid table stood a broken wine-glaes, 
half filled with ink, with a steel-pen (which had seen 
some service), iaid transversely upon its edge. Im- 
mediately beside the poet, lay a bundle of dirty and 
dog’s-eared manuscripts, the characters of which it 
would have required the ingenuity of a second CEdi- 
pus to have decyphereid. At his rigbt hand lay Bur- 
don’s “ Materials for Thinking,” a work of which I 
have frequently heard him express himself in terms of 
exalted commendation, and from which he appears to 
have derived the hints of several of the best apothegms 
in his * Lacon.” On the wall, over against the table, 
was a three-cornered piece of looking-glass, starred 
and cracked in every direction ; and on the floor of 
that part of the room in which he was sitting, | 
spread the tattered remnant of a piece of drugget, 
original color of which it would have been an extreme- 
ly difficult matter to have ascertained. 

Nothing daunted by the wretchedness of the scene 
before me, l poised myself as well as I could on the 
crazy chair, and entered into conversation with him 
on the current topics of the day ; on all of which, not- 
withstanding the seclusion in which he lived, he 
seemed to possess the best information. In short, it 





was scarcely possible to name a subject on which he 
could not dilate with extraordinary fluency andeffect. 
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Ue appeared to have an intimate knowledge of chem- 
istry, and to be, in theory at least, a very excellent 
mechanic ; and these various kinds of bnowledge are 
often displayed in a very considerable degree, in his 
endeavors to illustrate some of the favorite maxims in 
his * Lacon.” One trait in Mr. Colton’s character, 
which it was impossible not to discover on a very 
slight acquaintance with him, was his extraordinary 
egotism—his almost unparalleled vanity. Having al- 
luded casually to a satire entitled ‘* Hypocrisy,” 
which was published for him by Messrs. Taylor and 
Hessy, in 1810, he declared his conviction that Mr. 
Gifford’s sole motive for refusing to review the work 
in the * Quarterly,” originated in the circumstance 
of his having written an inferior poem of the same 
class himself: for the merits of the ‘‘ Baviad” and 
‘* Meviad” had always, in Mr. C.’s estimation, beeu 
grossly over-rated. His “ Hypocrisy,” however, nev- 
er sold, until a curious and somewhat unwarrantable 
expedient was resorted to, a few years after the period 
to which I now refer, to force it upon the public no- 
tice. Of this, as well as of the merits and defects of 
the work, I shall have occasion te speak hereafter. 
On questioning Mr. Colten as to the publication an- 
nounced on the back of the proof-sheet he had shewn 
me of his ** Napoleon,” he informed me, that the pa- 
pers then before him formed a portion of the MS. ; 
and proceeded to read me several of the maxims, with 
a sonorous voice, and the most ludicrous gesticula- 
tion. At this time he scarcely contemplated publish- 
ing. more of them than would occupy a tolerable sized 
pamphlet ; but, encouraged by his success, he after- 
wards altered his intentions, and determined not to 
begin to print until he had prepared sufficien!. copy 
for a moderate sized octavo volume. The title of the 
work, as at first announced, was, “ Many Things in 
Few Words; addressed to Fewer Persons—Those who 
Think.” But on its being suggested to him, that an 
author was not likely to conciliate the public who 
conveyed an imputation upon their common sense _ in 
the very title-page of his book, he agreed to omit the 
words printed in italics, and thus obviated the objec- 
tion. He fancied, however, and perhaps with reason, 
that as every reader would take to himself the credit 
of being one of the “select few,” no offence would 
begiven. After reciting to me several pages of this 
work, he insisted that I'should taste his wine : and 
going to the piece of furniture which contained his 
bed, opened a large drawer next the floor, which was 
filled with bottles of wine, ranged in saw-dust, as ina 
bin. From this depository he selected a bottle of the 
finest hock l ever tasted ; and when this was exhaust- 
ed (a feat which, as we drank out of * tumblers,” 
was soon accomplished), he replaced it with a bottle 
of white hermitage, which was @ls0 as speedily dis- 


‘cussed ; and that, too, with as much zest as if we had 


been drinkiug it in one of the mos®@plendid saloons in 
the metropolis. It was fortunate for me that I had 
that day taken an early dinner, or these potations 
might have produced an uncomfortable effect upon 
my system. As it was, their only effect was, to make 
very excellent friends of us before we parted. It is 
almost needless to add, that this interview confirmed 
the high opinion I had already formed of Mr. Colton’s 
talents; and the extraordinary eccentricity of his 
mode of life gave him increased interest in my eyes. 
But a few mote anecuotes of this satirical philosopher 
anon. 





WESTERN QUARTERLY REVIEW. 

_ We have received the first number of Western 
Quarterly Review, published for the present 
monthly. The editor is Mr. Flint already favour- 
ably known to the public for his accurate 
knowledge and beautiful descriptions of the Wes- 
tern country. The motto Benedicere haud male- 
dicere is strahgely illustrated by the address of 
the Editor, whose remarks upon the N. A. Re- 
view, and U. 8. L. Gazette, are any thing but 
laudatory. 

The subjects of this number belong to the West, 
“ over the hills and far away,” where, in fact, 
there is an inexhaustable mine of interesting 
materials, natural a:d moral, for an author. 
Rivers and forests in the majesty of their first 
creation, plains so vast in extent as to support 
single herds of tens of thousands of animals, 
states of society so fleeting and changeable that 
they must be irumediately deseribed, or they are 
gone forever, and character formed upon these 
states and equally changeable—like the cloud 
that is like a weazel,a whale, or an alligator, at 
almost the same time. 


There is a short article upon the Lost Child, 
which has occasioned an excitement equal to the 
ferment caused by the disappearance of Morgan 
—who, as Corporal Trim says, is “ here to-day 
and gone to-morrow.” A boy of four years, the 
only son of his parents, was taken up by two 
men on horseback (a3 was related by a negro) 
and for nearly a year no other trace could be dis- 
covered, and the dreadful suspense of the parents 
was far worse than the most distressing certainty. 
A letter was at last received requesting that fifty 
dollars should be sent to Natchez, and intimating 
the safety of the child, and that he would be de- 
livered at @ certain house in Arkansaw on the 
payment of two hundred more. Mr. Thomas 
Tutty, a tall Irishman, was captured at the Post- 
Office, in Natchez, but could not, or would not, 
make any discovery of the child. 


Meanwhile a number of the respectable people 
of Natchez, stimulated by their intense interest, 
the warm blood of the south, and their impatient 
fonditess for summary justice, and thinking pro- 
bably, that a little “ hiding” could do the Irish- 
man no possible harm, and might operate upon 
his imperturbuable closeness the benefit of a course 
of gymnastics, took him by night from the prison, 
and gave him a pretty severe drubbing, intimat- 
ing between the intervals of discipline, that 
whenever he found the application transcending 
the hounds of health and pleasant feeling, any 
asefy] information, touching the child, would 
save them the trouble of carrving the operation 
any farther. The Irishman shrugged, and seem- 
ed for a long time disposed to persevere in his 
customary closeness, dnd receive all the benefits 
of the preseription. But at a point, where the 
thing was becoming evidently very unpleasant, 
he seemed to relent, and said, that if they would 
send to a certain house between forty and fifty 
miles from Natchez, in Miasissippi, the people 
there would tell them, where they might find the 
child. The sheriff, who stated, that he had dis- 
approved of these proceedings, and was, more- 
over, ill at the time, was no sooner apprized of 
this informstion, than he started at midnight for 
the designated house. When he arrived there, 
he found that the people were of good character, 
and perceived in a moment, that he was on a 
false scent, and that the prisoner had given this 
information only to get rid of correction. 

The parents and the people, having exhausted 
every effort upon the pertinacious silence, and 
unshrinking obstinacy of the prisoner to no pur- 
pose, became fully impressed, that he had, in- 
deed, been concerned in the stealing of the child, 
but that be no longer knew any thing about its 
present condition, and had been induced to what 





— 
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he had done, merely to obtain money, by tri 
with parental anxiety and affection. They egg. 
sented to the enlargement of the prisoner oq , 
nolle prossequi, on condition, that he should te 
turn with the parents, in the hope, that three, 
or promised rewards, or a returning sense of 
tice and humanity, when he should arrive wher 
the clothes of the child were laid, might yetig, 
duce him, to put them on a clue to finding kim’ 
He was accordingly enlarged, and crossed thy 
Mississippi fn the samé Terry boat with ty 
parents, on their route towards home. It by 
been purposely intimated to him, that untegs 
would frankly communicate to Mr. Clark on 
journey, all that he knew about the child, as oe 
as they should have travelled beyond the setts 
ments, he would -be put to death. Having of 
vanced beyond the settlement of Concordia, by 
asked Mr. Clark, how long he intended to 
him to live ; the reply was, if he persisted 
withholding information about the child, pe 
haps thirty-six hours. Mr. Clark carried @ 8 
in his belt. The Irishman rushed upon hia, 
seized the pistol, and snapped it at his 
Although he had *777 and loaded it himself, 
fortunately missed fire. Failing in his purposy 
the Irishman broke away and made for a 
to which they were approaching. He plod 
in, disappeared, and was drowned, and thus e& 
tinguished the only visible hope of a clue to w 
eavel this mysterious and tragical affair. 
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‘LOVE IN A VILLAGE; 
DICK IN THE COUNTRY. 

Mr. Editor,—1n the city I arrived at the sdggy. 
turous age of twenty-two, in profound ignorance 
of nature, and rural simplicity, for I knew gq, 
M....n and the Miller’s daughter ; and they kaew 
not Richard. My kind and brilliant stars (lucids 
sidera, as the schoolmaster says,) at last have led 
me here, where I cogitate among proods and recly & 
and waterfalls. Yet the inanimate are not my 
sole subjects for reflection—no sir—(as they 
in Congress) man himself—is the chief objece d 
my attention, not the dimutive dwellers in cities, 
but men, like Pompey’s Pillar, and womes ii 
Cleopatra’s needle, tall, natural, and —— 
cated as Paul and Virginia, are at present thee 
jects of my contemplation. At this moment the 
goes by my window (in the second story, and @ 
least eight feet from the ground) a group of fl 
acorned sons of the soil, in garments that to yes 
and Whitmarsh, would seem strange (ignets is 
veste, as Virgil says) with limbs like ele 
and doubtless with appetites to match—as is 
in Washington-street, from which I have 
— After this “ good companie” (excuse 
try, but I love to quote) and at a distance safe 
shy comes a constellation of damsels, that you 
your exaltation might injurigusly think of “lew 
degree” : so that I have before me a landscape of 
faces, young and old, fresh and weather-bestes, 
fair and brown, joyous and dismal, in pleasing 
and contemplative variety, for be it known te 

ou that I write this upon the Sabbath, whieh I 
ete I do not profane: I might do beter 
yet if I omitted writing I should probably do 
worse. . 

Cede Majori—make way for the Colonel—Twe 
man of vast dimensions, but less in altitude that 
in rotundity, is a great Jandholder, and a greatet 
feeder. It isthe ‘squire himeelf, the father of 
my friend the schoolmaster, and uncle to the 
Miller’s daughter ; his voice is law—at hisw 
couth language and pestures yon might smh; 
yet is he aman that thinks, and his perception 
are clearer than his expressions—there he stasis 
—a man that in Germany would bave bess 
boor; in England, a degraded and igners#t 
labourer. In New-England, he is a m 
a legislator, and a colonel, (or the commandast 
a body of men by courtesy called a regi 
moreover he ig amply qualified for the duties @ 
either station. This man is of a clase ridiculed 
by Englishmen, because they have it noted 
know it not,—but it is the backbone (to borrows 
phrase from Major Meatax) of this country. 

‘ The Curfew folls,’ and here comes the mine? 
himeself—he is none of your orators, but a maa @ 
much shrewdness, benevolence and good ssa” 
—his discourse flows like a gentle : 
his voice has no high an? piercing tones OS 
would interrupt a pleasing dream. farewel 
slumber when the Lord is praised in Long’ 
the interest of which is iv an inverse ratio Wi 
its length —— I ama stickler for netural mune 
—even the Eolian harp is artificial, —* L 
played upon by the “ viewless winds.” the 
nightly concert at the Miller’s pond is the perfee- 
tion of nature. First comes a gentiemas in ¢ 
green coat, and tunes his deep-toned end magni 
cent violoncello, when he starts off in a 
impromptu, and is followed by five 
voices in different but not discordant keys. 

Say nothing to me, Tom Moore, of your 
ingale and the Rose—he is a raven to the 
Taurus, of Linnzus, (which — be somewht 
disparagingly transtated into Bull Frog)—Thie® 
the true Logerian system—come here,ye admire? 
of Haydn, ané gain materials for harmony— 

“ That strain again, it hed 0 dying fall.” 
But what has this to do with Love in a Village! 
I will tell you in another letter. 
Ricaans. 





GOVERNOR'S SPEECH. 

Ma. Ev:ton,—Recollecting that Pope assigned 
as a reason, for writing his Essay on Man in veres 
that he could express himself in much fue 
words than in prose, I determined to try thee 
periment on the last speech of his E X 
who, you know, is voted for being 8 wordy # 
well as a worthy man. 1 have succeeded tom 
own complete satisfaction : others may be pew 
ed or not, as they like. For, whereas the ool 
speech in prose_fills a great number of 
printed columns,’this my poetical version 
consists of a very few stanzas only. Andi 
lieve that nothing important has been omitted 
on the contrary, all will perceive the addi 
clearness, with which many passages have 
expreseed and illustrated. Pope has said, 

° eli vee; e ot — 
——— © terly fossa 

The speeches, messages, and proclamations d 
his Excellency are certainly prolific in leaves, © 
say nothing of flowers ; but who shall dare 0 ® 
timate, that there is any scarcity of the “frag 
sense?” The fault is, in not writing s 
rhyme. I recommend to all Presidents, Gove 
ors, ef id genus omne, to compose theie said 
speeches and proclamations in verse. If, sh 
tunately, they do not possess « happy knock # 
rhyming, let the legislatures provide for the 

intment Of poets laureate, whose duty st obell 
Pe. instead of writing dull birth-day odes, te 
sify the official compositions of the said 
magistrates. 
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- N.B. This version, instead of the origisal. 
| recommended particularly to the several comet 
' tees, to whow party and parcels of the said speed 
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rred. It will save much time in 
i —— great labor aiid study in getting 
at the true meaning. 
THE SPEECH. (Common Metre.) 
[Which may be said,—or sung to the tune of Old Bangor.} 
Ye Senators, and Country Reps, (1) 
I pray you all give ear: 
I'm going to make a lengthy speech, 
As shortly you shall hear. 
You see I’m Governor again, 
Thanks to good luck and. you: 
I feared my kicking o’er the bridge 
Would kick me over too. (2) 
Merchants and mavufacturers, 
And tillers of the land, 
Alewives and shad, and common schools, 
Your fostering care demand. (3) 


The constitutions of the state 
And nation, you must read all ; 

A kind of knowledge, that, I’m told, 
You lamentably need all. (4) 


First, there’s a most important thing, 
Which your chief care demands ; 
I mean, the musters and reviews 
Of our brave training bands. 


The rash presumption of the poor 
Has come to such a pitch, 

That they object, unless they're paid, 
To labor for the rich :— 


But training days, to teach our men 
To drivk, and swear, and fight, ’ 
Must be kept up and multiplied, 
Or we are ruined quite. (5) 
Next, you must choose a Senator 
To govern well the nation ; 
But he must be a true. blue friend 
To oun administration. (6) 
I once projected a canal ; 
But some queer wag (plague take it) 
Proved, that forever-and-a-day 
It would require, to make it. 
A railway, therefore, is proposed, 
Of which I’m the-approver ;— 
For, what I find I can’t get through, 
I next try to get over.(7) 
The common schools have now become 
The universal rage : 
You need not fear to ride, fall speed, 
These hobbies of the age. 


Our liberties will ne'er be safe, 
Till all are filled with knowledge ; 
Till every mother’s son be sent, 
At public cost, to college. (8) 
But every one of these good things 
A mint of money azes ; (9) ' 
You therefore must contrive to load 
The people well with taxes, (10) 
I wrote to Washington, to ask 
About Cape Cod canawl : (11) 
They say, the probable expense 
Cannot be known till fall ;— (12) 


And that, what Congress means to do, 
It will, next winter, show us: 

We're just as sure of aid, I trow, 
As getting what they owe us. 

I’ve no important news to tell :— 
The Warren Bridge to mention (13) 

Would be impertinent in me; 
Which is not my intention. 

If you should pass the bill, and I 
Retarn it Ignoramus,— 

I hope you'll take us at our word, 
Nor for worse motives blame us. (14) 


Heaven keep us all our lives in power! 
(A glorious boon to think on ;) 
And may we live a thousand years,— 
God save the state! 
L. L——n. 


NOTES. 

U) _“Gountry Reps.” The two or three city reps, accidentally re- 
turned, were not, it seems, th of. a 

2) “ Kick me over too.” His Excellency ry my tv labor under 
an instinctive dread of that famous cun, so noted for duing double ex- 
ecution ; which, ¢ 

“ Whene'er *twes fired at duck or plover, 
Was sure to kick its owner over.” 

(3) (4)_ The advice in these two verses is excellent; and all tne bet- 
ter for being new and recherche. 

(5) His Excellency deserves great credit for his anxious endeavours 
tokeep up the good old amusement of playing soldicr. Our astute 
Adjutant General has demonstrated, in a thick ee. that the peo- 
yle are too sober and industrious, and that it is absolutely necessary 
that they should be compelled to play more than they are wont to do, 
for the good of themselves and the state. It is to be * that un- 
@4- our new Major General, the farmers and hani this divisi 
— be ordered out, three days iu the week at least, summer and win- 
er. 

(€) “OUR administration;” that is, mine and Mr. Adaus’: i 
the words ot the Amalgamationists, «the national and state sdcainistra- 
tions. 

(7) “ Get through®—“ get over.” It is somewhat lematica 
whether his Excellency ie “ getting through” and — —_ 
the Hovsack mountains ; or, the not getting this canal bill « through” 
the legislature, and his “ gettingover” the mortification arising from 
its rejection, and the ridicule attached to the ‘project. A tunnel was 

to be cut through the Hoosack mountain; but it being shown 

y mathematical calculations, that it would take more than a century to 
complete it, the legislature wisely thought that it would be inconvenient 
to wait so long, and the canal scheme was given up. A railway is now 
contemplated, to ° “ over” the mountain. 

(8) “College.” The good people of this region are neted for their 
wotiuns, and the excess to which they carry them. Education of every 
body at the public expense is the ling notion. This, like 
every other good thing, may be may be pushed to the extreme. 
Expensive “bigh echouls, high schools for girls ; costly schuol- 
houses, with numerous teachers at eohanced salaries ; the cost of hooks, 
@tationary, instruments, &c. for the scholars, paid by the public ; the 
Capidly iwereasing extension of this expensive system, the limits of which 
are incalculable ; all this must inevitably luce a reaction at no dis- 
teat period. It is a questivn far from being seriled, whether or not it is 
Deneficial to thuse whe are to obtain a support throush life by daily 
Manual labor, (as the great body of the le must do) to receive a 
lit education beyond a certain degree. The mind and body may 
be for the low and menial stations, which somebody 
oust fill in all communities ; other employments will be overstocked ; 
idlers will be multiplied ; dissipation and crime must increase, as 
Batural consequence ; and the frm foundations of society will become 
shaken and unsettled. But if no danger is to be from this 
source, vet the expense which must attend this system, when carried to 
its contemplated extent, will be so taxes se burthensome, 
that a people, in whom all power is vested, will not long submit tv its 

Great chaages i 








onerousness. in society, and important e iments 
which do uot are not only negatively —— enpense 
of time and money.—but are positively injurious. 

8 —*⏑ ——— de- 
1 ‘axes. w es 
mands a revision. It was originally extremely imperfect; but the 
Practice under it has been so mischievous, uawarrantable, and unjust. 


that no subject cries so loud for legi interference as this. The 
docrease of taxes, arising from the late numerous ects, improve- 
ments, kc. kc is eufficieatly burthensome ; but when these tanes are 
unequally the burthen becomes doubly oppressive. Great 
complaints have been made; and it is the duty of the legislature to at- 
tend to them, even if the alewives should “ halt for it.” 

(11) “Canawl.” There is a contest between us and the New- 


Yorkers about the genuine iation of canal. Lord Byron, (writ- 
ing, I believe, in Venice, the city of canals,) appears to sanction the 
ew-Vurk if rhyme be considered good authority. He says, 


- oe png yom yy 

impetuous rivers stagnate in canals, 

(12) “Fall”; Yankee for autumn. J 
(18) “Not to mention.” His Excelleney has here introduced, with 

consummate art, a figure, which rhetoticians call apophasis, or omis- 

sion. Rhetoric is the 
—— — 
more i 

ao feelings not the most 

— —— —— oe py my en 
A some wyer wi emplo to furaish his ellenc 
with the necessary plausible reasons which aw then be iced, nat 





BALLOONS, OR AIRGONAOTS. 
Lord Orford, (Horace Walpole) indulges in 
some curious speculations respecting the use of 
balloons, in some future day, in a letter to his re- 
lation, General Conway. Aſter saying that the 
ancients betrayed their ignorance in supposing 
Icarus melted the wax of his wings by too near 
access to the sun, whereas he would have been 
frozen to death before he made the first post on 
that road, he adds anticipated ship newe thus :— 
“ The good balloon Dedalus, Capt. Wing-ate, 
will fly in a few days far China ; he will stop at 
the monument to take in passengers. 
Arrived the Vulture,capt. Nabob ; the Tortoise, 
Snow, from Lepland ;—the Pet-en-vain, frem 
Versailles; the Dreadnought, from Mount Etna, 
Sir W. Hamilton, commander; the Tympany, 
Montgolfier; and the Mine-A. in a band box, 
from the Cape of Good Hope. Foundered in a 
hurricane, the Bird of Paradise, from Mount 
Ararat ; the Bubble, Sheldon took fire, and was 
burnt to her gallery. 
In those days old Sarum will again be a town, 
and have houses init. There will be fights in 
the air with wind-guns and bows and arrows ; 
and there will be prodigious increase of land for 
tillage, especially in France, by breaking up all 
public roads as useless.” 


VARIETIES. 


Rippte—.4 Literary Character. 1 have long main- 
tained a distinguished station in our modern days, but 
I cannot trace my origin to ancient times, though the 
+ learned have attempted it. After the revolution in 
1688, | was chief physician to the kins ; at least in 
my absence he ever complained of sickness. Had | 
lived in ancient days, so friendly was I to crowned 
heads, that Cleopatra would have got off with a sting ; 
and her cold arm would have felt a reviving heat. | 
am rather a friend to sprightliness than to industry ; 1 
have often converted a neutral pronoun into a man of 
talent; Ihave often amused myself with reducing the 
provident ant to indigence ; 1 never meet a post horse 
without giving him a blow ; to some animals | am a 
friend, and many a puppy has yelped for aid when | 
have deserted him. [am a patron of architecture, 
and can turn every thing into brick and mortar; and 
so honest withal, that whenever I can find-a pair of 
stockings, I ask for their owner. Not even Lancaster 
has carried education so far as Ihave: | adopt al- 
ways the system of interrogatories. l have already 
taught my hat to ask questions of fact; and my poul- 
try questions of chronology. With my trees ! share 
the labors of my laundry ; they scour my linen ; and 
when I find a rent, *tis | who make it entire. 

In short, such are my merits, that whatever yours 
may be, you can never be more thay half as good as I 
am. 





ANSWER. 
A literary character you view, 
Kuown to the moderns only—W : 
I. was physician to king William ; 
When absent, he would say, ** how—ill I am !” 
Iu ancient days if I had lived, the asp 
Which poisoned Egypt's queen, had been a—Wasp ; 
And the death-coldness of th’ imperial arm 
With life reviving had again been—Warm. 
A friend to sprightliness, that neuter it 
By sudden power I’ve changed into a— Wit. 
The vainly-provident industrious ant 
With cruel sport [ oft reduce to—Want ; 
Whene’er I meet with an unlucky hack, 
I give the creature a tremendous -—- Whack : 
And many a time a puppy cries for help, 
if l desert capriciously the—Whelp. 
A friend to architecture, I turn all 
(As quick as Chelt*nham builders) into—Wall. 
I'm honest, for whene’er I find some hose, 
{ seek the owner, load exclaiming——W hose ? 
Farther than Lancaster | educate, 
My system’s always to interrogate ; 
Already have I taught my veryhat . 
Questions of fact to ask, and cry out—What? 
Questions of time my poultry, for the hen 
Cackles chronology, inquiring —When ? 
My laundry’s labor I divide with ashes ; 
It is with them the laundress scours and—-Washes : 
And if an ugly rent I find, the hole 
Iustantly vanishes, becoming—Whole. 


ln short, my merits are so bright to view, 
How good soe’er you may be, just or true, 
You can but halve my worth, for | am—double you. 


TO MY TEA-KETTLE. 
1 
For many a verse inspired by tea, 
(A never-failing muse tome) 
Mr Kerr zs, let this tribute flow, 
Thy charms to blazon, 
And tell thy modest worth, although 
Thy face be brazen. 
. if. 
Let others boast the madd’ning bow!, 
That raises but to sink the soul, 
Thou art the Bacchus that alone 
I wish to follow : 


From thee | tipple Helicon, 
My best Apollo ! 


- Me 
Tis night—my children sleep—no noise 
Is heard, except thy cheerful voice ; 
For ‘when the wind would gain mine ear, 
Thou sing*st the faster— 
As if thou wert resolved to cheer 
Thy lonely master. 


Iv. 
And so thou dost : those brazen lungs 
Vent no deceit, like human tongues : 
That honest breath was never known 
To turn informer : 
And for thy feelings—all must own 
That none are warmer. 
Vv. 
But late another eye and ear 
Would mark thy form, thy music hear : 
Alas! how soon our pleasures fly, 
Returning never ! 
That ear is deaf—that friendly eye 
Is closed for ever ! 


vi. 
Be thou thea, now, my friend, my guide, 
And humming wisdom by my side, 
Teach me so patiently to bear 
Hot-water troubles, 
That they may end, like thine, in air, 
And turn to bubbles. 
vit. 
Let me support misfortune’s fire 
Unhurt ; and, when I fume with ire, 
Whatever friend my passion sees, 
And near me lingers, 
Let him still handle me with ease, 
Nor burn his fingers. 
Vant. 
O! may my memory, like thy front, 
When I am cold, endure the brunt 
Of vitriol envy’s keen assaults, 
And shioe the brighter, 
And ev'ry rub—that makes my faults 
Appear the lighter. 


Homan Livg, by Goethe. That life is but a dream 
is the opinionof mavy; it is mine. When | see the 
narrow limits which confine the penetrating, active 
genius of man ; when I see that all bis powers are di- 
rected to satisfy mere necessities, the only end of 
which is to prolong a precarious or painful existence ; 
that his greatest care, with to certain inquiries, 
is but a blind resignation; and that we only amuse 
ourselves with painting brilliant figures and smiling 
iandscapes on the walls of our prison, whilst we see 





puerile in law, nor inconsistent in themselves. The honor ef the state 
as ia do small degree copcersed. 


on all sides the boundary which confines us; wheo | 


4 freqaentwi by Sailors from the ships in the river. In 


.j journey in about ten minutes.— 


Consider these things l am silent: [ examine myself ; 
and what do! find? Alas! more vague desires, pre- 
sages, and visions, than conviction, truth,and reality. 
e happiest are those, who, like children, think 
net of the morrow, amuse themselves with playthings, 
drees and yndress their dolls, watch with great re- 
spect before the cupboard where mamma keeps the 
sweetmeats, and when they get any, eat them direct- 
ly, and cry for more ; these are certainly happy be- 
ings. Many also are to be envied, who dignify their 
paltry employments, sometimes even their passions, 
with pompous titles ; and who represent themselves 
to mankind as beings of a superior order, whose occu- 
pation it is to promote their welfare and glory. But 
the man who in all humility acknowledges the vanity | 
of these things; observes with what pleasure the 
wealthy citizen transforms his little garden into a 
paradise ; with what patience the poor man bears his 
burden; and that all wish equally to behold the sun 
yet a little ve ow ; he too may be at peace. He cre- 
ates a world of his own, is happy also because he is a 
man ; and, however limited his sphere, he preserves 
in his bosom the idea of liberty. 


Topacco. When every ‘shopkeeper had a sign 
hanging out before his door, a Dealer in Snuff and To- 
bacco on Fish-street Hill, London, carried on a large 
trade, especially in Tobacco, for his shop was greatly 


the course of time, a person of the name of Farr open- 
ed a shop nearly opposite, and hung out his sign in- 
scribed ** The best Tobacco by Farr.” ‘his (like the 
Shoemaker’s inscription, “* Adam Strong Shoemaker,” 
so well known) attracted the attention of the Sailors, 
who left the old shop to buy “ the best Tobacco by 
far.” The old shopkeeper, observing that his oppo- 
nent obtained much eustom by his sign, had a new 
one put up at his door inscribed * Far better Tobacco 
than the best Tobacco by Furr.” This had its effect ; 
his trade returned, and finally his opponent was oblig- 
ed to give up business. 


THE SMOKER’S SONG. 


For thy sake, Tobacco, I 
Ww any Sayles! 


1. 
There is a tiny weed, man, 
That grows far o’er the sea man ; 
e juice of which does more bewitch 
Than does the gossip’s tea, mau. 
ui 


Its name is called tobacco, 
*Tis used near and far, man ; 
The car-man chews—but | will choose ° 
The daintier cigar, man. 
i. 
Tis dainty ev'n in shape, man - 
So round, so smooth, so long, man ! 
If you're a caurl, ‘twill from you hurl 
Your spleen—you'll sing a sovg, man! 
; Iv. 
If you will once permit it 
To touch your swelling lip, man, © 
You soon shall see *twill sweeter be 
Than what the bee doth sip, man! . 
v. 
If eer vou are in trouble, 
This will your trouble still, man, 
On sea and [and *tis at command, 
An idle hour to kill, mao ! 
. : vi. 
And if the blind god, Cupid, 
Should strike you to the heart, man, 
Take up a glass, and toast your lass— -· 
And—ne’er from smoking part, man ! 
vit. 
And also if you're married, 
In Hymep’s chains fast bound, man ; 
To plague your wife out of her life, 
Smoke still the whole year round, man ! 
Vint. 
How sweet "tis of an evening. 
When wint'ry winds do blow, man, 
As *twere in spite, to take a pipe, 
And smoke by th’ fire’s glow, man ! 
1X. 
The sailor in his ship, man, 
When wildly rolls the wave, man, 
His pipe will smoke, and crack his joke 
Above the yawning grave, man ! 


, 


x. 
The soldier, inthe tavern, 

Talks of the battle’s roar, man ; 
With pipe in hand, he gives command, 
And thus he lives twice o’er, man ! 

x. 
All classes in thie world, man, 
Have each their own enjoyment, 
But with a pipe, they’re all alike— 
*Tis every one’s employment ! 
xii. 
Of all the various pleasures 
, That on this earth there are, man, 
There’s nought to me affords such glee 
As a pipe or sweet cigar, man ! 


——____-$§ — — 


Mavea Caunsz Raitwar. This novel and inter- 
esting work is the ** Lion” of the day, and attracting 
an uncommon number of visiters from all parts of the 
country. Allexamine it with amazement and speak 
of it with delight. Additional cars are being made, 
and the details of this new system of transportation, 
are perfecting with as little delay as poseible. There 
are, it is said, thirty cars now upon the road, and the 
number is to be increased to 150. As heretofore stat- 
ed, the cars descend by the force of gravity ; one 
horse takes up three empty cars. In this way each 
car can be made to perform four trips per day. Cars 
are preparing in which the horses are to ride down. 
And if we may credit the account given, one horse 
has already been sent down as an experiment, and 
that he appeared little less delighted with his ride 
than his two legged companions. The greatest day’s 
work yet done has been to send down 75 cars, carry- 
ing each a ton and a half; total 112 1-2 tons of coal. 
The time allowed for descending the whole distance 
(9 miles) is 40 minutes. 

An occurrence took place the other day : a loaded 
car on being brought to the summit of the road took 
French leave and set off upon the downward passage 
and at the top of its speed. It was seen upon the 
road shooting down with incredible velocity ; aod in 
the language of the narrator, “in place of the rat- 
tling noise usually made by the descending cars, it 
fairly hummed.” Fortunately the road was clear 
and the car went down perfectly safe and stopped 
within a few yards of the chute; but gave evidence 
by the heat and dryness of its axlesthat it had had 
a hard race. It is believed it performed the whole 

{Miner's Journal. ] 


A Lance Tree. The packet sloop Imperial, D. 
Brown, master, on her * * * New-York to this 
port, put into Lloyd's Harbor—the rs went 
on * to amuse themesives, and —* of them af 
least, male and female, stowed themselves away in the 
trunk of a white wood tree, where they were com- 
fortably housed, during a copious shower—had they 
found seats, a few good Spanish cigars, and a glass 
of good punch, it might bave prolonged the voyage. — 
[Sagharbor Corrector. ] 





(GT he sportive bagatelle from a correspond- 
ent, in a preceding column, is, in some respects, 
we think, out of season. The late Executive 
Speech was much less objectionable, on account 
of its length and verbosity, than some of the mes- 
sages on former occasions. Our correspondent, 
ton, has wasted powder on one or two objects, to 
wkich we thought the attention of the legislature 





Mrs. Mary Neal, aged 53. 


Musicians. A Leipzig Journal of April re- 
ports that Catfalani, afier having given two con- 
certs at Maydeburgh, would make a journey to 
the north and visit Leipzig on her return. Being 
no longer a rara aris in Germany, but a regular 
bird of passage, this once unequalled singer 
creates, as it seems by the newspapers, but little 
sensation among the people who not long ago 
ran wild to hear her. 

Mara, the German Catalani, as she has been 
called, has issued from Reval, in Russia, the fol- 
lowing proclamation—“ Having read several 
biographies of me, which do not at all please me, 
I intend myself to publish an account of my life, 
containing a true, simple, and entirely inartificial 
narration of my artistical career, by which I wish 
to live in the estimation of those, whose sympathy 
is dear to me.” 

On an investigation of the affairs of Bethoven, 
who died recently in great distress at Vienna, it 
was found that he owned stock in the Bank of 
Vienna, of the value of 1000 pounds sterling. 
Understanding that he was in want of the com- 
mon necessaries of life, the Philhurmonic Socie- 
ty of London, forwarded him 100 pounds, which 
reached Vienna too late to be of any service to 
the sufferer. Those who were best acquainted 
with the man, and who knew his habitual ne- 
glect of money matters, ave of opinion that his 
property in the Bank of Vienna had “ entirely 
escaped his recollection.” It is odd enough, how- 
ever, that the cravings of hunger did not bring it 
to mind. : 


— — 


Masonit Calendar. 


COMMUNICATIONS NEXT WEEK. 








Amicable Lodge, Cambridge, | Monday. 
Urbanity, Nantucket, bad 
Star in the East, New-Bedford, “ 


St. Paul’s R. A. Chapter, Boston, Tuesday. 
Encampment K. T. on, Wednesday. 








Marriage 8. 


In this city, Mr. John Sowdon, jr. to Miss Charlotte H. Capen; Mr. 

Edward Hefferman to Miss Abigail Burgess ; Mr. Joha Wood to Miss 

Eliza Lovejoy; Mr. Baker Moseley to Miss Mary Howe; Ebenezer 

—_ ** to Miss Elenor Waters; Rev. Henry Ware to Miss Mary 
ickar 

At Jamaica Plain, Mr. Isaac Cook, jr. te Miss Harriet W. Wilson. 

In Mr. Moses Weatherbee to Miss Mille Richards. 

In Cuncord, Dr. Dudley Smith to Miss Betsey G. Davis. 

In Newburyport, Mr. Juseph Lunt to Miss Sarah K. Lunt. 

In Bradford. Captain Simeon Cole to Miss Sarah Foote. 

In New-York city, Henry William Channing, Esq. to Miss Adeline 

C. D’Aaville Cook, of Boston. 








Deaths. 


In this city, Mr. John Tuttle, aged 28; Miss Mary Peachy, aged 
18; Mr. Frederick W. Major, aged 53; Mr. Richard Smith, aged 46 ; 


In Charlestown, Mrs. Assenath Monroe, aged 30. 

In Chelsea, Mr. John S. Belcher, aged 27. 

In Cambridge, Mrs. Elizabeth Read, aged 87. 

In Danvers, Mr. David Osborn, aged 84. 

In Concord, Mr. Ruben Farrar, aged 75. 

In Newburyport, Mr. John Brown, aged 78, 

In Brewster, Mrs. Abigail S. Freeman. 

In Nantucket, Mr. John Jenkins, aged: 38, 

In New-York, Mr. John -Allen, aged 25; Mr. Thomas Dailing, 


ed 60. 
a Hinsdale, Vt. Major Reuben Metcalf, aged 68, 
In Philadelphia, Mr. Charles Bacon, aged 33. 
In Sonmmah, Geo, Dr. John W. Peaco, azed 33. 
Near Matanzas, Israel Pickeos, Esq. late Governor of Alabama. 


At Mobile, in the State of Alabama, in September last, Mr. Joseph 
8 formerly of Charlestown, N. H. aged 24. He entered Harvard 

ofleg in 1922; but, efter two years, in which he made the most 

udable proficiency, was obliged to take up his connection with the 
University, ia consequence of inadequate means to pay the expences of 
the education which he was pursuing ; while all who knew him felta 
deep ~~ at his disappointed ambition, and that he should fail of ob- 
taining the assistance which is hoped fur the needy and due to the de- 
serving. He next became private tutor in a family at Natchez, and in 
January, 16%, engaged in the education of youth at Mobile, with en- 
couraging pattonage ; and continued the employment, with increasing 
estimation and usefulness, till arrested in his honorable career by a 
sickness which proved mortal. Thus has the grave early closed over 
one whose growing worth gave the must promising assurance that he 
would rise to emineat distinctivn in any station which demanded tal- 
euts or would be adorned with virtues. 
ones 








MASONIC FESTIVAL. - 
HE anniversary of the nativity of St. Johu the 
Baptist, will be celebrated by Clintop Lodge at 

Billerica, on MONDAY, the 25th of June. 
The several Chapters, Lodges, and Brethren in the 

vicinity are respectfully invited to attend. 
The procession will be formed at 10 o'clock from 
the Town House, and proceed to the Meeting House, 
where an address.will be delivered by Rev. Br. Paun 


| Dean of Boston. 


A Dinner will be provided by Br. A. P. Hoir :— 
arrangements have been made for the accommoda- 
tion of such Ladies as may accompany th. Brethren 
on the occasion. 

Tickets to the Dinner will be $1,25 for Gentlemen, 
and 50 cents for Ladies. 

Per order. MARSHAL PRESTON, 

Chairman of Committee of Arrangements. 

June 15. ' 





PIANO FORTES—Selling at Cost. 
go PIANO FORTES, now in complete order, 

for sale at reduced prices, in consequence of the 
owner’s determination to close this branch of business 
with as little delay as possible. Purchasers will find 
it to their advantage tu call at the Piano Forte Ware- 
house, under the Pantheon Hall, next te Boylston 
Market, as a better opportunity to make a selection 
may never again occur. The instraments will be 
warranted good, and to stand in tune equal to any 
ever offered for sale, and inferior to none in point of 
tone and workmanship, as pronounced by those who 
are well acquainted with the article. Should the Pia- 
no Fortes chance to prove other than perfect, the pur- 
chaser shall be at liberty to return the same free of 
expense at any time within one year from the date of 
purchase. . 

N.B. The maker of the above Piano Fortes, Mr. 
JOHN OSBORN, will positively discontinue manu- 
facturing after the above shall be sold. 

Also, for sale as above, two second hand Piano 
Fortes. 6w April 27. 





Patent Sponge Boots, for Horses Feet. 
HE sabscriber respectfully iniorms the public, 
that he continues to manufacttre, aud keep for 
sale, the above article. The character of which is 
now fairly established, by hundreds of gentlemen 
who have used them on their horses in this city and 
in the country for two years. Horses which have be- 
come nearly useless, from haviug contracted heels, 
Thrushes, false quarters, sand-cracks, or being hoof 
bound, have been cared by the use of habe Hesene 
Boots, and many which have had appearances of un- 
natural dryness in the hoof, have been preserved in 
the best of order. 

There is no inconvenience or trouble in using the 
SPONG® BOOTS. They can be taken off, or put on 
with as little trouble as a man will bave io changing 
his own boot, and only require to be wet with clean 
soft water every time they are put on, or if kept on ia 
continuance, every twelve hours. 

EEGeutlemen are respectfully invited to call and 
examine them. JAMES BOYD, 

Saddler, &c. 32, Merchapt’s Row, Boston. 

May 25. 3m 





(G BANK NOTES ON INTEREST /} 
_ on the CITY BANK, bearing interest, 





might have been urged with great propriety. 


may be had on applieation to the Cachier. 
April 29. tf 
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MEDICAL BOOKS. 

UNROE & FRANCIS, have received one copy 

of the following Books. 

ESSAY ON CURVATURES and diseases on the 

Spine, including all the forms of Spinal Distortion ¢ 

by &. W. Bampfield. 

LECTURES on the general structure of the Human 

Body and of the Anatomy and Functions of the 

Skin ; by Thomas Chevalier. 

OBSERVATIONS ou Acute Rheumatism, and its 

metastasis to the Heart ; by Thomas Cox. 

PRACTICAL OBSERVATIONS on the treatment 

of the diseases of the Prostate Gland, with plates; 

by Everard Home. 

TREATISE which obtained the Prize on this qued- 

tion: ** What are the symptoms which indicate, of 

contra-indicate Biood-letting in Fevers?” by J: 

Van Rotterdam. Translated by Taylor. 

ON THE NATURE and Treatment of the Distor- 

tions to which the Spine and Bones of the 

Chest are subject, illustrated by plates; by Joba 

Shaw. ; 

PRACTICAL OBSERVATIONS on the treatment of 

Strictures in Urethra; by Everard Home. 

ADDITIONAL EXPERIMENTS on the Arteries of 

Warm-Blooded Animals; together with a brief ex- 

amination of certain arguments which have bees 

advavced against the doctrines, &c.; by C. Hi 

Parry. ' ; 

OBSERVATIONS on the different kinds of Smali: 

Pox, and especially on that which sometimes fol- 

lows Vaccination ; by Alexander Monro. 

OBSERVATIONS on the Prognostic in acu® Dis 

eases 5 by Charles Le Roy. 

VIEW of the Relations of the Nervous Sysfem, in 
bealth and in disease ; by Daniel Pring. 4 

CBSERVATIONS od the History and Treatment of 

the Ophthalmia accompanying the Lucs Venerea ; 

by Thomas Hewson. 

INTRODUCTION to Anatomy and Pliysiology, fot 
the use of Medica) Stadents and Men of Letters. 
By Thomas Sandwith. 

LONDON PHARMECOP@IA. 

TREATISE on the Diseases of the Urethra, Vesicid 

Urivaria Prostate, and Rectum ; by Charles Bell. 

VIEW of the Structuf, Fucctions, and Disorders of 

Se Stomach and Alimentary Organs ; by Thomes 
are. : 

HSSAY on Disorders of the Digestive Organs and 

General Health ; by Marshal) Hall. 

OBSERVATIONS on the Prevention and Treatment 

of Epidemic Fever ; by Henry Clutterbuck. 

TREATISE on the Nature aad Cure of Gout and 

Rheumatism, including general considerations on 

the Morbid Staten of the digestive Organs; by 

Charles Scudamore. 

TREATISE on the Physiology and Diseases of the 
Ear, containing a comparative view of ite structure 
and functions and of its various Diseares ; by Joho 
H. Curtis. : 

PRACTICAL ORSERVATIONS on the Colchicum 
Autumnale, as 2 remedy of great Power, in the: 
treatment of inflammatory Diseases; by Chdrles 
T. Haden. 

PKACTICAL OBSERVATIONS on the disease of 
the joints, commonly called White Swellings ; by 
Bryan Crowther. 

PRACTICAL SYNOPSIS of Cataneous Diseases ,ac- 
cording to the arrangement of Dr. Willan; by 
Thomas Batteman. 

ANATOMY of the Human Ear, illustrated by a Se 
ries of Engravings of the natural Size, and a Trea- 
tise on the cause of Deafnees ; by John C. Faun- 
ders. 

PRACTICAL TREATISE on the Symptoms, Cave 
es, Discriminations, and Treatment of some of the 

-most important complaints that affect the Secre- 
tion and Excretion of the Urine; by Joha How- 
‘ship. · 

SURGICAL OBSERVATIONS on the —2 
Origin and Treatment of Local Diseases, and o 
Aneurisms ; by John Abernethy. 

TREATISE on the Diseases of Children with Direc- 
tions for the management of infants from thé Birth ; 
by Michael Underwood ; 3 vols. 

PRINCIPLES of Surgery, by John Bell. New Edi-- 
tion, with commentaries, and critical inquiry inte - 
the practice of Surgery ; by Charles Bell. 4 vols. 
mafginal illustrations and engravings. 

OBSERVATIONS on the structure of Fruits and 
Seeds translated from the Analyse: da Fruit; by 
John Lindley. 

TREATISE un the Cultare and Management of Fruit 
Trees; in which a vew method of Pruning and 
Traiging is fully described ; by W. Forsyth. 

ONE Thousand Processes in Manufactures and Ex- 
riments io Chemistry, collected from the best 
odern Authors ; by Colin Mackenzie. 

TREATISE on the Culture of the Apple and Pears 
and op the nianufacture of Cider and Perry; by 
T. A. Knight. June 1. 
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4. GOULD 
AS removed to the first house north of the Bag- 
tist Meeting House, in Charlestown, former! 
occupied by H. Jackson, and has placed his SPONG 
BLACKING for the accommodation of his customers 
at the following places, viz. Silas Pierce, & Co. Elm- 
street—Jonah Haziler, arid E. Knowlton & Co. North 
Market-atreet-—E. WV. Baxter, Exchange-street— 
Francis Lineoln, near the head of India Wharf. 
(<7-Prepared and signed by A. GOULD, Charies- 
town, Mass. Ask for Gould’s Sponge Blackiug, «8 
you wish to be particular. All orders punctually at? 
tended to. ep ly. May 11. 
- & ee 


CREAM OF AMBER, 
| removing PIMPLES, SP01S, FRECKLES; 
and all eruptions of the skin, gradually produc- 
ing a soft, clear, and beautiful complexion. As @ 
remedy for SCROFULA abd SALT RHEUM, its 
merits staod unrivalled. 
The fullest reliance may be placed upon the effica- 
cy of the CREAM OF AMBER in all the caces aboves 
mentioned ; it not only readers the skin beautifully 
soft, smooth, and clear, but, by perseverance in its 
applicatien, it promotes the free and uninterrupted 
exercise of those functions of the skin which are nec- 
essary to health and the attainment aod preservatiog 
of a beautiful complexion. 
Certificates of its complete efficacy have been re- 
ceived by the proprietors from various persons whd 
have used it. 
The very liberal patronage which was given to thé 
CREAM OF AMBER, as it was frst offered to thé 
public, has induced the Proprietors to extend their ar- 
rangemeots and make every effort to have the article 
prepared in the best possible manoer. It is now put 
in anew and very elegant style. The proprietcrs 
have appointed Maynard & Noyes their sole “apne 
of whom it may be had at wholesale and retail ; a 
of most of the Apothecaries in this city. Toprevent 
imposttion, the label of each bottle wiil be sigued by 
oa & NOYES, No 13, Market-st. Boston. 
ao. 19. 6m 











MICHAEL LOVELL, 
ATTORNEY AT LAW, 
NFORMS his friends and the public, that he has 
opened an Office ip Bostdn, No. 49, North Market- 
street. Any business that may be eatrusted to his 
care will receive prompt attention. 
Feb. 16. eplm ® 


DK. JOSHUA B. FLINT 
AS removed to No. 16. house next te the 





new 





Congregational Church, Green-st:e+’ 
Sept. 15. eptt 
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Miotcellanies. 
[From the London Literary Chronicle.] 

THE ANATOMY OF DRUNKENNESS. 
@Y ROBERT MACNISH, MEMBER OF THE GLASGOW 
MEDICAL SOCIETY. 

If there be any pleasure in getting drunk, there 
is, certainly, no pleasure in feeling the effects of 
drunkenness. By our own law, no person le 
exempted from due punishment for any crime he 
may have committed, nor from the consequences 
of any action he may have done, when volun- 
tarily yielding to his desires. Drunkenness is a 
vice which, when it has become habitual, it is 
not easy to cast off ; and we regret, therefore, 
more familiar practical treatises on the subject 
have not been published, which might at once 
guard those who have not entered on the dan- 
gerous path, and afford suitable directions to 
those who have fallen too early and too frequent 
victims to its seductions. That the public possess 
the very sensible pamphlet before us, is to be at- 
tributed, it appears, entirely to the suggestion of 
the publisher, who deserves our thanks for his 
discernment. It was written “ as an Inaugural 











- essay, to be presented to the members of the 


faculty ef physicians and surgeons of Glasgow 9 
and treats of the causes df drunkenness, pheno- 
mena of drunkenness, how modified by tempera- 
ment, how modified by the inebriating agent, the 
Gifferenccs in the action of opium and spirits, the 
method of curing a fit of drunkenness, the conse- 
Quences of drunkenness, delirium tremens, the 
sleep of drunkards, the method of curing the 
habit of drunkenness. 

Mr. Maenish’s work is full of good remark, and 
has our bearty recommendation. Let all, whom 
it may concern, procure and read it carefully 
without delay. We shall present our readers 
with a few extracts :— 

* Causes of Mrunkenness. There are some 
persons. who will never be drunkards, and others 
who will be so in spite of all that can be done to 
prevent then. Some are drunkards by choice, 
and others by necessity. The former heve an 
innate and constitutional fondness for liquor, and 
drink con amore. Such men are usually of a 
sanguineous temperament, of course unintellec- 
tual minds, and of low and animal propensities. 
They have, in general, a certain rigidity of fibre, 
and a flow of animal spirits which other people 
are without. They delight in the roar and riot 
of drinking clubs ; and with them, in particular, 
all the miseries of life may be referred to the 
bottle. 

“ The drunkard by necessity was never meant 
By nature to be dissipated. He is perhaps « per- 
son of amiable dispositions, whom misfortune 
has overtaken, and who, instead of bearing up 
manfally against it, endeavours to drown his sor- 
rows in liquor. It is an excesscf sensibility, a 
partial mental weakness, an absolute misery of 
the heart, which dri-es him on. Drunkenness, 
with him, is a consequence of misfortune ; it‘is 
a solitary dissipation preying upon him in silence. 
Such a man frequently dies broken-hearted, even 
before his excesses have had time to destroy him 
by their own unassisted agency. 

* Women frequently acquire the vice by drink- 
ing porter and ale while nursing. These stimu- 
Jants are usually recommended to them from well 
meant but mistaken motives, by their female at- 
tendants. Many fine young women are ruined 
by this detestable practice. Their persons be- 
come gross, their milk unhealthy, and a founda- 
= is too often laid for future indulgence in 

iquor. ' 

“Men ofgenius are often unfortunately addict- 
ed to drinking. “Nature, as she has gifted them 
with greater powers than their fellows, seems 

lso tu have mingled with their cup of life more 
Sitterness. There ts a melancholy which is apt 
to come like a cloud over the imaginations of 
such chatacters. There minds possess a suscep- 
tibility and a delicacy of structure which unfit 
them for the gross atmosphere of human nature ; 
wherefore, high talent have ever been distinguish- 
ed for sadness and gloom. 

“To relieve these feelings, many plans have 
been adopted. Dr. Johnson fled for years to 
wine under his habitual gloom. He found that 
the pangs were removed while its immediate in- 
fluence lasted, but he also found that they return- 
ed with double force when that influence passed 
away. He sawthe dangerous precipice on which 
he stood, and, by an unusual effort of volition, 
gave it over. In itsstead he substituted tea ; and 
to this milder stimulous had recourse in his 
melancholy. Voltaire and Fontenelle for the 
same purpose used coffee. Tie excitements of 
Newton and Hobbs were fumes of tobacco, while 
Demosthenes and Haller were sufficiently stimu- 
lated by drinking freely of cold water. Such 
are the differences of constitution.” 

The body less sensible to external gstimuli during 
@ paroryism of Drunkenness. “ Seamen, when 
absent on shore, are prone to get intoxicated ; 
and they will frequently lie for hours on the high- 
way, even in the depth of winter, without any 
bad consequeuces. A drunk man seldom shivers 
from coli. His frame seems steeled against it, 
and he holds out with an apathy which is aston- 
ishing. The body is, in like manner, insensible 
to injuries, such as cuts, bruises, &c. He fre~ 
quently receives, in fighting, the :nost severe 
blows, without seemingly feeling them, and 
without, in fact, being aware of the matter till 
sobered. Persons in intoxication have been 
known to chop off their fingers, and otherwise 
disfigure themselves, laughing all the while at 
the action. But when the paroxysm is off, and 
the frame weakened, things are changed. Ex- 
ternal agents are then withstood with little vigor, 
with even less than in the natural state of the 
body. The person shivers on the slightest chill, 
and is more than usually subject to fevers and all 
sorts of contagion.” 

The natural disposition better discovered in 
Drunkenness. “ In modern society, life is all a 
disguise. Every man walks in masquerade, and 
his most intimate frie: d very often does not know 
his realcharacter. Many wear smiles constant- 
ly upon their cheeks whose hearts are unprinci- 
pled andtreacherous. Many with violent tem- 
pers have all the external calm and softness of 
charity itself. Some speak always with sympathy, 
who, at soul, are full of gal} and bitterness. In- 
toxication tears off the veil, and scts each in 
its true light, whatever that maybe. The com- 
bative man will quarrel, the sensualist will love, 
the detraetor will abuse his neighbor. [have 
known exceptions, but they are few in number. 
At one time they seemed more numerous, but 
closer observation convinced me that most of 
those whom I thought drunkenness had libelled, 
inherited, at bottom, the genuine dispositions 
which it brought forth.” 

There is great diversity of sentiment as to the 
doctrine of the temperaments. The ancients and 
Richerand affirm, and Spurzheim denies their 
existence. All our author woul: contend for, is, 
that the bodily and mental constitution of every 
man is not alike, and that on their peculiarities 
depend certain differences during a paroxysm of 
drunkenness : 
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“J. Sanguineous Drunkard. The sanguine 
temperament seems to feel most intensely the ex- 
citemenut of the bottle. Persons of this stamp 
have usually a ruddy complexion, thick neck, 
small head, and strong muscular fibre. Their 
intellect is in general mnediocre, for great bodily 
strength and corresponding mental powers are 
rarely ynited together. In such people, the ani- 
mal propensities prevail over the moral and in- 
tellectual ones. They are ‘prone to combative- 
ness and sensuajity ; are either very good-natur- 
ed or extremely quarrelsome. All their passions 
are keen : they will fight for their friends or with 
them as occasion requires. They are talkative 
from the beginning, and, during confirmed in- 
toxication, perfectly obstreperous. Jt is men of 
this class who are heroes of all drunken com- 
panies, the patrons of masonic lodges, the presi- 
dents and getters-up-of jovial meetings. With 
them, eating and drinking are the grand ends of 
human life. Look attheir eyes, how they spar- 
kle at the sight of wine, and how their lips 
smack and their teeth water in the neighbour- 
hood of a good dinner : they would scent outa 
banquent in Siberia. When intoxicated, their 
passions are highly excited: the energies of a 
hundred minds then seem concentrated into one 
focus. ‘Their mirth, their anger, their love, their 
folly, are all equally intense and unquenchable. 
Such men cannot conceal their feelings. In 
drunkenness, the veil is removed from them, and 
their characters stand revealed, asin a glass, to 
the eye of the beholder. The Roderic Random 
of Smollett had much of this temperament, 
blended, however, with more intellect than usual- 
ly belongs to it. . : — 

“11. Melanchely Drunkard. Melancholy, in 

drunkards, sometimes arises from temperament, 
but more frequently from habitual intoxication or 
misfortune. Some men are melancholy by na- 
ture, but become highly mirthful when they have 
drunk a considerable quantity. Men of this tone 
of mind seem to enjoy the bottle more exquisite- 
ly than even the sunguivneous class. The joy- 
ousness which it excites breaks in upon their 
gloom like sunshine upon darkuess. Above all, 
the sensations, at the moment when mirth be- 
gins with ita magic to charm away care, ate in- 
expressible. Pleasures fall in showers of fra- 
grance upon their souls; they are at peace with 
themselves and ali mankind, end enjoy, as it 
were, a foretaste of paradise. Robert Burns 
was an example‘of this variety. His melancholy 
was constitutional, but heightened by misfortune. 
The bottle commonly dispelled it, and gave rise 
to the most delightful images ; sometimes, how- 
ever, it only aggravated the gloom. 
“411. Surley Drunkard. Some men are rot 
excited to mirth by intoxication. On the con- 
trary, it renders them gloomy and discontented. 
Even those who in the sober state are sufficiently 
gay, become occasionally thus altered. A great 
propensity to take offence is a characteristic among 
persons of this temperament. ‘They are suspi- 
cious, and very often iischievous. ifat some 
tormer period they have had a difference with any 
of the company, they are sure to revive it, al- 
though, probably, it has been long ago cemented 
on both sides, and even forgotten by the other 
party. People of this description are very un- 
pleasant companions. They are in general so 
foul-tongued, quarrelsome, and indecent in con- 
versation, that established clubs of driukers have 
made ita practice to exclude them from their 
socirty. 

“1V. Phlegmatic Drunkard. Persons of this 
temperament are heavy-rolling machines, and 
like the above, are not roused to mirth by liquor. 
Their vital actions are dull and spiritless—the 
blood in ‘tiszir veins are sluggish as the river Jor- 
dan, and their energics stagnant as the Dead 
Sea. They are altogether. a negative sort of be- 
ings, with passions too inert to lead them to any 
thing very good or very bad. They are a species 
of animated clods, but not thoroughly animated 
—fur the vital fire of feeling has got cooled in 
penetrating their frozen frames. A new Prome- 
theus would require to breathe into their nostrils, 
to give them the ordinary glow and warmth of 
humanity. Look at a phlegmatic man—how 
dead, passionless, and uninspired, is the expres- 
sion of his clammy lips and vacant eye! Speak 
to him—how cold, slow, and tame is bis conver- 
sation! The words come forth as if they were 
drawn from his mouth with a pair of pincers ; 
and the ideas are as frozen asif concocted in the 
bowelsof Lapland. L.iguor peoduces no effect 
upon his mental powers, or if it does, it isa 
smothering one. ‘The whole energies of the 
drink fall on bis almost impassive frame. From 
the first, his drunkenness is stupifying ; he is seiz- 
ed with a kind of lethargy, the white of his eyes 
turn up, be breathes loud and harshly, aud sinks 
into an apoplectic stupor. Yet all this is perfect- 
ly harmless, and wears away without leaviog any 
mark behind it. Such persons are-very apt to be 
played upon by their companions. There are 
few men, who, in their younger days have not 
assisted in ehaving the heads and painting the 
faces of these lethargic drankards. 

“V. Nervous Drunkards. This is.a very harm- 
less and very tiresome personage. Generally of 
a weak mind and irritable constitution, he does 
not become boisterous with mirth, and rarely 
shows the least glimmering of wit or mental 
energy. He is talkative and fond of long-wind- 
ed storics, which he tells in a drivelling, silly 
manner. Never warmed into enthusiasm by 
liquor, he keeps chatting at some ridiculous tale, 
very much in the way of a garrulous old man in 
his dotage. : 

** VI. Choleric Drunkard. There are a variety of 
drunkards whom ! can only class under the above 
title. They ccem to possess few of the quatities of 
the other races, and are chiefly distinguished by an 
uncommon testiness of disposition. They are quick, 
irtitable, and impatient, but withal good at heart, 
and, when in humour, very pleasant and generous. 
Thee are easily put out of temper, but it returns al- 
most immediately. This disposition is very prevalent 
among Welshmen, and Highland lairds. Moun- 
taineers are usually quick-tempered, such men are 
not the worst or most unpleasant ; Sterne is undoubt- 
edly right when he says that more virtue is to be 
found in warm than in cold dispositions. Commodore 
Trunnion is a marked examp!+ of this tempérament ; 
and Captain Flaellen, who compelled the heroic 
Pistol to eat the leek, is another.” 

With regard to the inebriating agents—* of spirits, 
brandy kills soonest: it takes most rapidly to the 
head, and tinges the face to a crimson or livid hue. 
Rum is probabiy the next in point of fatality ; and, 
after that, gin and whiskey. The superior diuretic 
qualities of the two latter, and the less luscious 
sources from which they are procured, may possibly 
account for these deferences. 

“ Deunkennese from wine closely resembles that 
from ardent spirits. It is equally airy and volatile, 
more especially if the light wines, such as champaign, 
claret, chambertin, or volnmay, be drunk. On the 
former, a person may get tipsy several times of a 
night. The fixed air evolved from it produces a feel- 
ing analogous ‘to ebriety, independent of the spirit it 
contains. Port, sherry, and madeira are heavier 
avines, and have a strouger tendency to excite head- 
ache and fever. 

** Malt liquors, under which title we include all 





kinds of porter and ales, produce the worst specics of 





drunkenness. The hop of these fluids is highly nar- 
cotic, and brewers ofteu add other substances, to 
heighten its effect, such as opium, coculus, indicus, 
&c. Malt liquors, therefore, act in two ways upon 
the body, partly by the alcohol they contain, and 
partly by the narcotic principle. In additlon to this, 
the fermentation which they undergo is much less 
perfect than that of spirits or wine. After being 
swallowed, this process is carried on inthe stomach, 
by which fixed air is copiously liberated, and the di- 
gestion of delicate stomachs materially impaired. 
Cider, spruce, ginger, and table-beers, though pur- 
posely impregnated with this air for the sake of 
briskness, produce the same bad effect, even when 
their briskness has vanished. The cause of all this is 
the want of due fermentation.” 

“ Opium tesembles the other agents of intoxication 
in this, that the fondness for it increases with use, 
and that, at last, it becomes nearly essential for bodily 
comfort and peace of mind. Some will take to the 
extent of from onc to two drachms daily. There are 
many persons who make a practice of-swallowing half 
an ounce of laudanum night and moming. The “ Eng- 
lish Opium-Eater’’ himself furnishes the most extra- 
ordinary instance on record of the power of habit in 
bringing the body to withstand this drug. He took 
daily eight thousand drops of laudanum, containing 
three hundred and twenty grains of opium. This 
enormous quantity he reduced suddenly, and with- 
out any considerable effort, to one thousand drops, of 
forty grains. ‘* Instantaneously,” says he, ‘‘ and as 
if by magic, the cloud of profoundest melancholy 
which rested upon my brain, like some black vapours 
which I have seen ro!l away fiom the summits of the 
mountains, drew off in one day; passed off with its 
murky banners, as simultaneously as a ship that has 
been stranded, and is floated off by the spring-tide.” 

** The drunkenness, if it merit that name, from in- 
haling nitrous oxide, is likewise of a character widely 
differing from intoxication in general. On breathing 
the gas the pulse is accelerated, and a feeling of heat 
and expansion pervades the chest. The most vivid 
and highly pleasurable ideas past, at the same time, 
through the mind ; and the imagination is exalted to 
a pitch of entrancing eestacy. The hearing is ren- 
dered more acute, the face is flushed, and the body 
seems so light, that the person conceives himself ca- 
pable of rising up and mounting into the air. Some 
assume theatrical attitudes; others laugh immediate- 
ly, and stamp upon the ground. There is an univer- 
sal increase of muscular power, attended with the 
mostexquisite delight. Ina few cases there are melan- 
choly, giddiness, and indistinct vision ; but generally 
the feelings are those of perfect pleasure. After these 
strange effects have ceased, no debility ensues, like 
that which commonly follows high excitement. On the 
contrary, the mind is strong and collected, and the 
body unusually vigorous for some hours after the 
eperation.” 

Cure for Drunkenness. ‘ The first step to be 
adopted is, the discontinuance of all liquors or sub- 
stances which have the power of intoxicating. When 
much bodily vigour remains—when the worning 
cravings for the bottle are not irresistible, nor the ap- 
petite allogether broken, the persen should give over 
his bad habits instantly. This is a state of incipient 
drunkenness. He has not yet acquired the constitu- 
tion of a confirmed sot, and the soonef he ceases the 
better. The immediate abandonment of drinking 
may also, in general, take place when there is any 
organic disease, such as enlarged ljver, dropsy, or 
schirrus stomach. ‘Those drunkards who have no 
particular disease, unless a tremor and loss of appe- 
tite be so denominated, require to be deprived of the 
bottle by degrees. Their system would be apt to fall 
into a state of torpor if it were suddenly taken away, 
and various mental diseases, such as melancholy and 
madness, wight even be the result.” 

* I cannot give any directions with regard’ to, the 
regimen of a reformed drunkard. This will depend 
upon different circumstances, such as age, constit 
tin, diseases, and manner of living. It may be laid 
down as a general rule, that it ought to be as little 
heating as possible. A milk or vegetable diet will 
commonly be preferable to every other. But there 
are cases in which food of a richer quality is requisite, 
as when there is much.emaciation and debility. Here 
it may even be necessary to give a moderate quantity 
of wine.” , . 

** Enervated drunkards will reap much benefit by 
removing to the country, if their usual residence is in 
town. ‘The free air and exercise renovate their en- 
feedled frames; new scenes are presented to occupy 
their attention ; and the mind being withdrawn from 
— scenes, the chain of past associations is broken 
in two. 

‘“* Warm and cold bathing will occasionally be use- 
ful, according ‘o circumstances. Bitters are not to 
be recommended, especially if employed under the 
medium of spirits. Where there is much debility, 
chalybeates will prove serviceable. A visit to places 
Where there are mineral Springs is of use, not only 
from the waters, but from the agreeable society to he 
met with at suchquarters. The great art of breaking 
the habit consists in managing the drunkard with 
kindness and address. The management must of 
course be modified by the events which present them- 
selves, and which will vary in different cases.” 

A long chapter might be written upon the @nture 
wud cure of many diseases brought or by drunken- 
ness; thus an excessive use of stroug liquors pro- 
duces hepatitis and dropsy, but both of these disorders 
may arise from many other causes. It is the same 
with mania, hysteria, gastritis, and various others. 
The only complaints of which I considered it neces- 
sary to detail the symptoms and cure,are the drunken 
apoplexy and delirium tremens; and I did so for no 
other reason but that they were prodaced by dissipa- 
tion alone, and were treated ina peculiar manner. 
All the others are cured upon general principles—it 
being always understood that the bad habit which 
“brought them on must be dropped before any good 
can result from medfcioe.” 
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SELECTIONS FROM AMERICAN PAPERS. 


Tne SeageEr’s Bann. In thetown of Hancock, 
Ms. there is a remarkable Barn belonging to the So- 
ciety of Shakers. It is built on ground inclining 
southwardly, in a perfect circle, and is 90 feet in 
diameter, or across it from side to side. The walls are 
stone, 22 feet in height, of suitable thickness, and 
laid in lime, or well pointed on each side. Round the 
barn, on the inner side, are stables forming a circlé, 
the manger within, and suitable p'aces over it to 
throw the hay or feed down. The stable and man- 
ger occupy about 12 feet, and are 8 feet high ; the 
stables epen to and from several different barn yards, 
in order to make as many and such division of their 
stock as they have thought proper. The covering of 
the stables form the barn floor, which also extends 
round the bars. There is but one large door way fur 
entrance with teams and loads ; this is from the north- 
ern side, from an offset or causeway, eight feet above 
the base, and of course fonrteen feet below the eaves. 
The cart or waggon that enters with a load, makes 
the whole circuit of the floor, and after unloading 
comes out at the same door ; thus eight or ten teams 
can occupy the floor at one time in unloading aug 
not hinder each other. Within this circle of the 
stables and barn floor, is an area or bay as it is usual- 
ly called, which is filled with hay, &c. and must be 
over sixty feet in diameter. This is pitched in and 
from any side or place most convenient or where want- 
ed. The roof comes toa point at the centre, and 
sheds off the rain all around, something similar to an 
umbrella. It is supported from the inner circle of the 
barn floor. The roof boards are laid up and down, 
which by a traverse sawing of the log, were all 
brought to a point, and then shingled rougd to the 
usual mode. 


Mr. Macreapv had an overfowing house at his 
benefit in New-York, on Monday night, last week, 
composed of the taste and talent of that city. The 
tollowing is his address to the audience :— 





: Ladies and Gentlemen,—It is usual for performers to 
await the commands of an audience, before intruding 
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on their notice. I humbly trust that my présent tres 
pass, in breaking through that custom, will teceive 
vour pardon, and that I may be permitted to make a 
free will ofering of my parting acknowledgements. 
It will better indicate (at least [ hope s0) a sense of 
obligation—which Iam desirous of expressing in its 
utmost extent—than any hackened phrase of exagger- 
ated compliment. The period of my residence in the 
United States, whether in reference to the gratifica- 
tion of my curiosity, the public patronage, ot private 
courtesy, has been productive tome of muaci enjoy- 
ment. The motives of my visit were not altogether 
mercenary—not exclusively professional ; and the ex- 
pectations in which I had indulged have been more 
than realized. J came a stranger where | leave many 
friends, whose individual worth would amply repay 
me for a voyage over the Atlantic. It would be 
strange, under these circumstances, if ] were to part 
for ever from a country so justly endeared to my re- 
collection with indifference : Next to my own, | must 
always think with interest, with delight, and attach- 
ment, of yours. For all wherein | stand indebted to 
you, ladies and gentlemen, | offer you the homage of 
my grateful feelings, my warmest thanks, and my 
sincerest good wishes ; and, deep!y impressed with the 
remembrance of your kindness, regretfully and most 
respectfully bid you farewell. 


MELANCHOLY CASE oF MaTRiMony ! It is gener- 
ally admitted that a man pays the full price of his 
follies. Indeed it isan opinion among the pradent, 
that he pays something more than their real value. 
What is worst of all is that he can never know the 
price beforehand, but, like a man who has worn out 
the coat got on credit, is forced to pay whatever is 
asked, and that after the commodity is no longes 
worth any thing. We beg pardon for giving the 
moral before we have told the story. 

An unfortunate swain was brought before the jus- 
tice, on Saturday, by his sweetheart, charged with 
the offence of too much love. The lady held the 
proof in her arms, which, as well as herself, cried 
loudly for justice. A bond, the jail, or marriage were 
the alternatives, and hard ones Hob seemed to think: 
them. Long he pondered, and wistfully he looked, 
and, like other rustic deep thinkers, much he scratch- 
ed hishead. Better men would have stuck fast on 
the horns of so grave adilemma. But it was a press. 
ing ca:e, for the crowd thickened, and Jenny’s ire was 
something less gentte than zephyr. . At length he 
thought it better to marry than do worse, and the 
Justice, taking him at his word, sent for the parsou, 
and had him wedded on the spot. The groom, we 
are inlormed, behaved well on the occasion, and de- 
parted with as reasonable prospects of happiness, as 


— usually have who are married against their 
wills. 

Was ever lover in this humour woo'd ? 

Was ever lover in this humour won! 

We hope, when the marriage is announced, that 
the usual order will be reversed, and that the bride’s 
name take the precedence which this vigorous mea- 
sure entitles her to.—[Baltimore American. } 


AN ADDRESS To BACCHUS. 
Hail Bacchus! God of cup and bow! ! 
_Thou manner of the noble soul ! 
Who swayest with a full control 
O’er fallen man, 
Come listen while thy knell I toll 
And sing thy ban. 


A certain son of pukes and pills, 
In this great age of Doctor’s bills, 
Can poison so the damning gills, 
That even thee 
O Bacchus! would denounce thy stills 
And sober be. 


Ye killing Cough Drops stand aside ! 
Ye Panaceas hate your pride ! 
And ye long list of Potions tried 
And Pills renowned ! 
A greater cure than e’er ye lied 
, At length is found. 


Ye married widows sing for joy ! 
There is a something to destroy 
The great destroyer—and to cloy 
The drunkard’s thirst. 
O well do Doctor’s thus employ 
Heaven's greatest trust ! 


Ye Bacchanalians shout and sing ! 
And seize the saviour that can bring 
Your souls and bodies from the sting 
Of this perdition, 
And place within the honored ring 
Of mau’s condition. 


How lonely will our gutters look ! 

No tumbling drunkard now will crock 

His shanks along the muddy brook 
With boozy brain, 

Or pitch them in some dirty nook 
From wind and rain. 


We'll see no noses red and blotched, 
We'll see no cheeks by brandy scorched, 
We'll see no bar-room counters notched 
With pints and gills, 
Or creditors aad bailiffs watched 
With long, long bills. 


O Bacchus! greatest god of power ! 
Thy long, protracted reign is o’er, 
Thy votaries are wild no more 
Low at thy shrines, 
For Chambers renders rank and sour 
Thy sweetest wines. 


And io! the golden age will come, 
Quick stepping on the age of rum, 
To lead long-wandered husbands home, 
From thraldom freed, . 
And our bold freemen shall become 
Free men indeed. 


Hail Bacchus! god of cup and bowl ! 
Thou maimer of the noble s:.11! 
Who swayest with a fell. control 
O’er fallen man, 
Come listen while thy knell I toll 
And sing thy ban. 
{Columbia Republican.] 


THE FATE ov Genius. A son of the muses (not a 
favorite) was committed to jail on Friday last under 
the vagrant act. He had put a pathetic advertise- 
ment soliciting charity, into the paper, and went beg- 
g'g about the streets for several weeks, dividing his 
leisure hours between Bacchus and Apollo. Toa 
question of the magistrate, whether he laboured for a 
living, he said, he relied mainly upon his intellectual 
gifts, that hecalled at people’s houses and wrote po- 
etry fe order upon any and every given subject, and 
that many people paid him two and foar shillings for 
as many lines. Hereupon the counsel for the poet 
remarked that it was not expected of the sone of song 
to perform avy other than mental labours—that his 
client wasa genius, who trimmed the midnight lamp, 
uttering “‘ thoughts that breathe and words that burn,” 
whiletbe unpoetic world reposed in the arms of Mor- 
pheus. The gentleman theo produced a paper, set- 
ting forth that ** Jsaac Wellman, Poet and Schoolmas- 
ter,” bad got out of the poor-house, and proposed to 
tura beggar for a living. Upon intimating a willing- 
nese to give “his honor’? a specimen of his skill in 
poetsy, the court observed that sober prose would an- 
swer his turn full aswell. Not being able, however, 
either in poetry or prose, to get clear of the charge of 
vagrancy, the magistrate ordered him to be commit- 
ted, in defiance of his assurance that he had * de- 
ascended from a lung line of honorable ancestry,” and 
that both his health and his palate were too delicate 
to * upon the rapours of a dungeon. -ſRoches 
ter Telegrapb.] 

Sincciar mstayce or Casing Sacacity. One 
of the easly sritlers of this country haying been in the 
practice of visiting Connecticut for a number of years, 
on the annual return of the first of May, on which oc- 
casions a dog, which be had brought with him on his 
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first removal into this state,was a party in bis sojourgs, 
This individual died whout three years since ; siace 
which the doz has regular!y peregrinated to his native 
state that land of pumpkins, beauty and happiness, 
The first journey of this animal, after the death of hie 
master, caused serious apprehensions for his safety; 
in fact, he was given up as a “gone dog.” He, how. 
ever, returued after au absence of about the same ex. 
tent as that of the deceased master’s visits. On the 
return of the same season he ** took leave of ahsence,” 
and has recently returned, much trave)-worn and 
foot-sore, from the same pious pilgrimage, somewhat 
disaffected at the dereliction, in politics, of his ** stea. 
dy habit” friends. —([tbid.]} 
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SWAIM’S PANACEA. 


which its etlicacy alone can support. 
rifier oi the blood it has no parailel. 


those who are aifected with Scrofula, Leprosy, Scurvy, 
or cutaneous Eruptions, or any of those melancholy 
diseases arising from impurity of the blood and juices 
—nxiso, those who suffer by diseased Liver, Rheumatic 
Affections, of om indiscretion of their youth, or those 


course of Swaim’s Panacea. 


occasions. 


evidence of its superior virtue, without any other 
comment. 


other person, it being original with myre)f. 
this ate manifest almost every day. 


seal on the cork, arid my signature on the label. 
Ocprlt is particularly requested that those who use 


this medicine would deslroy the label, as improper use 
has been made of the bottles having my same os 
them. 


WM. SWAIM, Philadelphia. 


CERTIFICATES. 


From Dr. James Meuse, Member of the American 


Philosophical Society, &c. &e. k 
I cheerfully add my testimony in favor of Mp, 


Swaim’s Panacea, asa remedy in Scrofula. | ede 
two inveterate cases perfectly cured by it, after the 
usual renitdies had been long tried without effect. 


JAMES MEASE, M. D. 
Philadelphia, February 18, 1823. 


From Dr. John Y. Clark. 


Having had frequent opportunities of witnessing the 


effects of the article denominated ‘ Swaim’s Panacea,’ 
I must candidly say, that Ihave been much pleased 
with the results of its success, particularly in the fol- 
lowing diseases, viz. Scrofula, Syphilitic, and Mercue 
rial Diseases, Tumours and Ulcers, where there has _ 
not only been great destruction of the soft paste, but . 
also where cariesof the bones have extended to a very 
considerable extent. ‘ 


JOHN Y. CLARK, M, D., &e. 
Philadelphia, Jan. 18th, 1825. * 


Price $3 per bottle. For sale by JONMAVEIIAX 


P. HALL, Jr. ageut for the proprietor, No. 1, Union-~ 


street, and by must of the Druggists ia thie and the 
ncighboring towns. 6m. Nev. 20. 
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C1 HERRURNE @ READ, 





1 — 


WATER, 


Boylston Market, infoem their 
friends and the publie, that 
they have received theif 
Spring Supply of Genéle- 
men’s superfine Black aad 
Drab Beaver HATS ; second 
and third, and fourth quality 
do.; do. Men's, 
Children’s Fancy HATS. 

The above Hats are made of the best materials, 
and will be sold as low as can be bought at avy store 
in the city. 

Also, Silk and Cotton Umbrellas, Beaver, Doe, and 
Horseskin Gloves, Boy’s Leghorn, Palm-leaf, and 
Straw HATS, Cloth Caps, &c. ’ 


PREOOY 


Fea ~ 





O<PHATS sold by the case onthe most reasonable — 


terms, and made to suit any pattem at short notice. 
May 18. 





SCHOOL. 


. or Summer Term of the Academy for Instruc- 

tion in the French and Spanish Language 
Drawing and Painting, and the gow ish 
Branches, will commence on TUESDAY, June 5th. 
The following is the arrangement of the classes for 
the season :—Young Ladies’ regular day School, dar- 
ing the forenoon, from 8 o’clock to } before 11, in the 
afternoon from 3 o'clock to half 5. 

Thursday and Saturday afternoons are devoted to 
the instruction of those Ladies who cannot attend on 
other days. Hours 3 to half past 5 o’clock. 

The Intermediate School for Boys from 11 to 4 
o’clock. Those who cannot attend until 12 o’clock 
will be received at that hour. P 

A class of Lada on Tuesday and Friday afternoon, 
at 6 o'clock. — 

The early Morning School for gentlemen from 5 to 
7 o'clock. ‘ 

The Evening School is continued through the rea-- 
son, for the accommodation of gentlemen who may 
prefer it. 


Private Lessons to Ladies or Gentlemen, at any. 


hours which will not interfere with the regular classes. 
F. S. DURIVAGE, lostructer, Frankiin-st. 
June 1. 





— ⸗ 


Surgical and Philosophical Instruments. 


AMUEL CLARKE, No. 125, Washington-street, 
has for sale, a general assortment of SURGICAL 
INSTRUMEN TS, on the lowest terms. 

Also,— Air Pumps, Gazometers, Chemical Lamps, 
Blow Pipes, Stop Cocks, and other .apparates ; with 
a variety of Chemical Tests and Reagents. 

June 1. . 6t 





BOSTON. 
PUBLISHED EVERY FRIDAY EVENING, BY 


JOSEPH T. BUCKINGHAM, 
CONGRESS-STREET. 





TERMS. THREE DOLLARS 2 yeas, peysble isjadvance. Seb, 
scribers got paying in advance, of \withholdi.g payment, whes bi 
are presented, wil! be charzed st the rate of THREE DOLLARS 
AND FIFTY CENTS. No paper discontinued but by order @ 
the subscriber or at the d@ision of the proprietor. Subscribers WY 
the quarter must pay ONE DOLLAR a quarter ia advance. + 





AGESTS. 

New-York, R. P. Busn, No. 20, Wall-street. 
Philadelphia, Witttam Bapogr,George-street 
Baltimore, Md. Wititiaw Poater. 

Natehez, Mi. Cuantes W. Bassitt. 


Portsmouth, Cui_os & Sparnaws. — 


Portland, Me. Baangt Perens. 

Exeter, N. H. J. Bearer, Postmaster. 

Windsor, Vermont, Farpgaicsy Pettis. 

Newburyport, Mass. M. Loup, Postmaster. 

Medfield, Mass. Caarnzes Onton, Postmaster. 

Providence, R.1. Marntix Rorixsox, No. 7, 
Westminster Row i 


AIS valuable Medicine has obtained a distincticg 
As a pue 
it is the most 
useful Spring and Autuatn alterative everknown, Al} 


whose constitutions are broken down by metcurial, 
antimonial, or arseuical medicines, should submit tog 
The effect of this Medi- . 
cine is such as not to interrupt either business or plea 
sure, and requires only the common restraints of mode 
eration in dict. It is conveyed by the circulating fla- 
ids, and corrects their tendencies to all those diseases 
which originate in vitiated blood. It isa safe though 
a powerful substitule for mercury, and removes those 
evils which au unsuccessful use of that mineral so often 


The oumerous and multiplying frauds committed oa 
the public by at least fifty spurious mixtures in imita- 
tion of this well known medicine, is alone satisfactogy 


l deem it proper to inform the public that the cog. , 
position of the Panacea cannot possibly be discovered 
by analyzation ; nor was it ever communicated (o any 
Proofs of 


The genuine Swaim’s Panacea has my name on the 


9 a few doors south of the | 


Boys and» 


— 
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